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YOUNG AMERICA. 


HE tendency to classify and label is not confined to 

orderly and methodical natures. It may be seen in 
every pursuit, and in every variety of temperament. It 
is to this characteristic, perhaps, that we owe many of 
those expressions so prevalent. and popular which are 
designated slang. And is it not also through the working 
of this instinct that nations have come to be represented 
by individuals? ohn Bull means His Majesty, Milord, 
Yer Honor, and Jack. And, after the same fashion, we 
call our celestial friend ¥ohn Chinaman and nickname 
every Hibernian Paz. But here in America we are not 
covered by a single title. Uncle Sam stands for the gov- 
ernment—not the agents, nor the executors, but the 
machinery itself, the administration. 

Uncle Sam is a shrewd old gentleman, with a clear 
head and a keen eye anda fair judgment. He is generally 
careful about going too far. He lets another try the ice 
before he ventures upon it himself. True, he sometimes 
makes mistakes. He neglects small evils and they grow 
into large ones. He makes foolish bargains and is dis- 
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appointed in his purchases. But his errors are apt to be 
on the safe side, and with all his faults we are pretty well 
satished with him. 

And then there is Brother Jonathan. We say “is,” but 
really, when we think of it, he is quite out of date. He 
was very good while he lasted. He was smart, certainly, 
and capable. He was brim full of energy and perseverance. 
He was ingenious too, and spry and clever as could be, 
and then how he could whittle! But with all his accom- 
plishments he could not keep up with the times. He 
never got thoroughly over his greenness. He never 
would shut up his knife and behave like agentleman. He 
watched with sorrow the growth of an age with which he 
was unable to sympathize, and not long ago he disap- 
peared. Some attributed his departure to his dismay at 
the recklessness occasioned by the petroleum excitement. 
Some assert that he was frightened to death by the Erie 
accidents. Some think that velocipedes finished him; 
but whatever may have been the order of his going, the 
fact remains. We see imitations of him now and then, 
standing on Broadway and offering unparalleled induce- 
ments to the buyers of gingham umbrellas, or sounding 
the cymbals with a melancholy air for the benefit of Old 
Folk’s concerts; but the genuine Brother Jonathan of 
former days, like the original Old Folks themselves, is no 
more. And as he disappears behind the scenes, lo! 
another representative personage comes strutting up 
before the foot lights, and, without waiting or con- 
descending to bow, introduces himself as Young America. 

We desire to notice some of his traits as he stands there 
so unconcernedly before us. He is uneasy and probably 
will not stay long. So you see we must begin at once. 
And as we were observing his restlessness, let us begin 
with that. He is never deliberate, never willing to wait. 
The times and the world move too slowly. They cannot 
be driven, unless it be to distraction. They run along at 
the same old rate, while he is ina hurry. He laughs at 
“haste makes waste,” “slow and sure.” He likes to be 
up and doing. Almost any business is better than none. 
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Yet the occupation which he has labored to secure often 
becomes distasteful. He makes innumerable beginnings. 
He starts upon scores of tracks. But, fairly off, he 
cannot go fast enough, though nothing must be left unseen 
or unexplored by the way. 

Still, restlessness and impatience are not very bad qual- 
ities. We must find graver faults before we condemn 
him. He is injudicious, then. He lets prudence wait on 
inclination. He jumps at conclusions. Thought is 
crowded out by action; and so he is careless and rash. 
“Nothing venture nothing have” he exclaims; as he 
scruples not to stake everything upon a doubtful issue: 
for he always has a proverb with which to bolster up 
any resolution. He is a famous speculator. Give him 
any new enterprise promising possible success and he will 
enter upon it as though it had stood the test of a century. 
He is extravagant as well. He is lavish of time and 
wealth. He is satisfied that the best is good enough for 
him. What value has money unless it is used? What is 
pleasure worth unless it is appropriated? The only time 
of which we are sure is the present; then let us make the 
most and the best of that. His spirit is stimulated by our 
splendid scenery and invigorating climate. But it finds 
its greatest incitement in the rush and bustle of the age 
—an age of new inventions and achievements, an age of 
startling discoveries and brilliant fortunes. So he scatters 
his gifts like ““sugarplums at a Roman Carnival,” and 
never remembers that they are going until they are gone. 

These failings, however, only render him somewhat 
unreliable. He has other faults which make him some- 
times an unpleasant companion. He is conceited—there 
is no doubt of that. Conceit is noticeable in every action. 
You cannot teach him. He will not be led by a former 
generation. You cannot aid him by a suggestion or dis- 
concert him by a surprise. For whatever he wishes to do 
or say, he can give you a dozen excellent reasons. Or he 
can face directly to the opposite and show you that such 
has always been his opinion. Talk to him upon any sub- 
ject whatever ; he is ready to meet you. Upon society, 
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politics, literature, religion—upon every possible topic, 
he has formed his conclusions and he holds fast to them, 
superior to age, superior to argument, superior to every- 
thing. 

Out of this conceit have grown other traits equally 
disagreeable. Give him loose reins and he will prove 
himself to be an admirable fellow: but try to oppose him 
and you find him domineering as well as obstinate. 
He must have his own way and you must have it too. 
He cannot bear to be second. If he is in business, woe to 
the under clerks! If he is in college, Procu/, O procul este, 
profani/! He can silence, if he cannot convince, and 
acquiescence suits him as well as approval. And then he 
is skeptical and irreverent. He takes nothing for granted. 
That a creed has received the sanction of the past, that a 
measure has been tested and accepted, that the great and 
good have deliberated and decided; all this is nothing to 
him. Antiquity is no proof of merit. If a system is old 
it is worn out and it is time for anew one. He cannot 
avail himself of another’s experience. If the act is a 
foolish one, he desires to see the folly of it himself. He is 
his own authority and his own security, and he con- 
siders this authority final and the security safe. He pays 
no attention to any preconceived notions of right or 
wrong. He tears down the shrines which a thousand 
memories have hallowed and breaks up the associations 
which all the ties of sympathy and affection have endeared. 

But what a picture we are making! We have been 
finding fault with the very spirit of our institutions, the 
very incarnation of progress. Let us take another look 
at Young America (since he is so unaccountably quiet). 
How enterprising he is, how energetic! If he is meddle- 
some, he is at any rate diligent and he always has an end 
in view. He never seesany difficulties; he never endures 
any delays; he knows no such word as fail. Is there any 
risk to be run—any forlorn hope to be led? Here is one 
ready, nay enthusiastic, for the service. No other object, 
however desirable, can be substituted for this. No other 
cause can be united with it. No time may be lost. To- 
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morrow may bring more favorable auspices, more desir- 
able preparations, but for to-morrow he cannot wait. If 
it is to be done by him it must be done at once. Truly, 
whatsoever his hand finds to do, he does with all his 
might. Grant that he it impetuous—what harm? Im- 
petuosity is an admirable fault. Those who condemn it 
most would be improved by a touch of it. 

He is brave withal and chivalrous. He cannot conduct 
a siege, but he can head a charge. He never would have 
submitted to the discipline of Lycurgus, but he would 
have leaped with Curtius into the gulf. And then he is 
so generous. We censured his extravagance, but he is as 
liberal to others as he is to himself. He is no readier to 
spend than to share. His very improvidence makes him 
the more unselfish. 

Still another trait is his self-reliance. His conceit is a 
phase of this. You may call it all conceit, if you choose. 
But it is this assurance that suggests numberless expe- 


dients, that never has misgivings, that sees only complete 


success, and is triumphant from the outset. Self-confi- 
dence, like anger, sometimes becomes a virtue. How we 
envy those happy beings who are prepared for every 
emergency, who are never thrown off their guard, who 
are ready to undertake any responsibility, who can, at the 
shortest notice, act like heroes and talk like philosophers. 

Young America is a thorough radical. We called him 
an iconoclast, and rightly. He does pull down and tear 
away; but then he builds up and strengthens. He ex- 
plodes old theories but he introduces new ones. He isa 
good critic, an able director, a useful pioneer. Place him 
in a land of settled laws, under a system of constant 
restraint, where a tradition is worth more than a fact, and 
he would become a turbulent subject. But ina Republic, 
and in its early years, he is the most desirable and ne- 
cessary character. And if he sometimes gives us uneasi- 
ness, if we sometimes tremble lest he venture too far and 
shipwreck all, we must remember that he is only Young 
America, that he is growing wiser and stronger, that 
added years and the experience they will bring, that more 
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thorough culture and more careful judgment, will render 
this noisy restless boy a ripe and perfected man. 

But there! just as we were beginning to get into good 
humor with him, he is gone. Yet he is still in sight. 
Look around you; you will find him everywhere. 


A PLEA FOR CHARITY. 


OUGHT, perhaps, to beg pardon of the readers of 

the Lit. for bringing before them a subject upon which 
all have probably thought to some extent, which every 
one theoretically holds to be true—one, however, which 
but feebly operates in our every-day judgments of college 
success or failure. Occasionally there has appeared in 
the Lir. an article which has disclosed to us one or more 
of the false standards by which we measure our fellows 
and their actions. I shall confine myself to one, which is 
to all appearances the fairest criterion we have—the only 
one in fact which will spur us to exertion—but which in 
its practical workings is often unjust, and leads to unchar- 
itable conclusions. 

There is in every sphere of our college experience a 
self-imposed standard of nominal success, below which if 
any fall, he is considered a nonentity in the college world. 
With all the sympathy which pervades our social life, 
[ have noticed that there is little real charity for those 
who fail to obtain some real or apparent distinction at 
which they have aimed. With now and then an honorable 
exception, any one who fails in obtaining literary’ honors 
is necessarily put down as a dullard. The man whom 
societies do not honor, is without the pale of good fellow- 
ship. This were all well enough, were these standards all 
perfectly pure and high—were success in them, beyond 
question, a test of talent or merit. There is always a 
presumption in favor of the successful writer, student or 
society man: but since the standard is not infallible, suc- 
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cess can rightly lead us only toa presumption of merit, 
whereas we take it always as an unfailing test, and disre- 
gard all who fall in the least short of it. It is well to 
place a high standard. It is uncharitable to make its 
decisions final. I do not say that, generally speaking, we 
can raise any fairer criterion than the one I have indi- 
cated, for it is the only plausible one we possess—but I do 
deprecate the wrong estimates and false prophecies which 
it engenders regarding the unsuccessful in the strife for 
college honors. We who disregard all hereditary dis- 
tinctions in society, measure a man here solely by the 
prize stars on his escutcheon. College honors presuppose 
talent—we dream not of deception. Spread we on the 
gold leaf; itis gold. No one will test its depth. History 
photographs Success, writes under it “ Merit,” and hangs 
the picture in her galleries. History photographs Fail- 
ure, writes under it “ Incapacity,” and this too men gaze 
upon. But do we here in college have any higher stand- 
ard in this regard than the world? Are we more char- 
itable than they? And yet how much more reason have 
we to suspend our judgment! For while there is some 
probability, at least, that the sentence may be just, in the 
case of a life-failure ; in our restricted sphere, where so 
short a time is spent, and so few of the strongest elements 
of character displayed, no right final judgment can be 
formed, no disparaging prophecy should be indulged. 
There can be nothing worse in its effects upon the form- 
ation of high mental and moral character than these 
perverted measurements of our college days. We natur- 
ally so far trust the united judgment of our fellows, that 
we irresistibly accept their measuring lines. And since 
college success or failure appears to the majority to 
prophesy a similar result in after life, premature satisfac- 
tion is carried to the fortunate ; and to those who have no 
laurels here, discouragement in their own eyes, and des- 
pite in the regard of others. The first bad result of this 
satisfaction to the successful is to prevent exertion beyond 
a point which will satisfy this standard of present relative 
merit: for most of us care to surpass only relatively. Few 
tear themselves from this aim, and strive for merit or suc- 
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cess which is not comparative. But if we strive merely 
for present relative success, we should judge ourselves by 
relative standards. Success at some of our smaller New 
England colleges would be no guarantee of similar good 
fortune here: no more is success at Yale an assurance of 
eminence in life. Fortunate circumstances, or fields for 
deception, may exist here for one, which another may not 
have or will not use. The world may reverse all this. 
There are in all colleges a good many literary Pecksniffs, 
who obtain reputation by showing the results of the 
labors of many another Martin Chuzzlewit. Favoritism 
may exist within the bounds of a little recitation room: 
the world may be a harsher tutor. Again, success here 
may attend the irresponsible, who will sink when tasks 
become duties, and rosy strifes for honor assume the 
leaden hue of life’s business. College honor, too, is im- 
mediate, fervent; that of the world comparatively dis- 
tant and cold. Those upon whom the former acts like a 
spur, may find the latter unsympathetic ; for many among 
us are dependent for exertion entirely upon the sympa- 
thies and encouragements of college life. We sometimes 
hear these remarks made—but it is generally, we think, by 
those who look with no eye of favor upon college-trained 
men, and hence we dismiss it as a prejudiced judgment. 
But our danger is in believing the other extreme to be 
the true one. | remember meeting somewhere in Haw- 
thorne an idea somewhat like this: Some men who 
promise well do not fulfill this hope. Like certain 
chintzes, calicoes and ginghams, they show finely in their 
first newness, but cannot stand the sun and rain, and 
assume a very sober aspect after washing day. <A writer 
in the College Courant, some time ago, speaking of Cornell 
University, says: “Cornell started too well. Her clock 
struck eleven at first, and very soon struck twelve; the 
next, as a natural consequence would be among the 
smaller numbers. Yale’s and Harvard’s clocks have 
hardly struck six yet.” It were better to leave college 
striking six, and afterward to strike twelve, than leaving 
at high noon to startle ourselves and friends by brief and 
feeble strokes among the small hours. 
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But bad as may be the ultimate effects upon those of us 
who may succeed, of this misjudgment of our strength 
the more immediate and disagreeable effects are seen in 
our estimates of those who fail. As success here is no 
assurance of success in life, so failure here does not 
prophesy defeat in the world. More failures are caused 
in life by accepting defeats which may be turned into 
victories than by overwhelming routs which evidently 
cannot be retrieved. Hence the importance which we 
place upon immediate success here has caused many an 
unfortunate to accept its decisions as conclusive, and to 
give over the race. Others, more philosophical or more in- 
dilievent, have disregarded it. Many of the reasons given 


above, why some are successful heré and not afterward, 
apply likewise in showing why others do not gain college 
reputation but succeed in life. One other may be espe- 
cially marked—the fact that some do not develop early— 
that the most persevering toil of early life often bears no 
fruit. We think, perhaps, too often upon the discour- 


aging facts, that the greatest American poem was written 
by a student in Williams College; that some of Milton’s 
most sublime poems were written when he was little 
older than most of us; that Robertson had finished his 
life-work at thirty-seven; that thirty years brought to 
Shelley his death and fame, while the genius of Keats 
exhausted him in a shorter time. But such shining 
instances are, after all, exceptional. Many, like LaFon- 
taine, have waited forty years for the slow maturing of 
their genius. Many, like Goldsmith and Swift; have 
entered the literary world for the first time when far 
towards middle life. A competative examination, it is 
thought, would have excluded Wellington from the hum- 
blest office inthe army. Instances like these are often 
produced to belittle the necessity of college culture. | 
do it now, only to show that those whom we may now 
despise as of no ability may pass us in after life. Some 
among us who go forth from college, like Charles of Swe- 
den after the victory of Narva, may find in the future 
campaign of life some formerly beaten Peter of Russia, 
47 
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who will lead us defeated to another Pultowa, while the 
Bull Runs of college days may lead to the Gettysburgs 
of maturer life. These thoughts all plead with us for 
charity—all call upon us to suspend our judgment. It 
were wrong to judge Bulwer by his earliest novels. It 
were wrong to judge Cromwell by his moody youth, and 
the occasionally disreputable acts of his early life. Yet 
we are doing ourselves and others no less wrong in our 
every day judgments, be they thought only or expressed. 
There are some men who allow all their opinions of others 
to be warped by trifling failures or peculiarities which 
do not conform to their hypercritical standards—men who 
qualify every admission, and seldom give a full-hearted, 
generous commendation of another’s efforts. We have 
fewer such here than are found in the world at large, but 
there are some in every class—men, it may be, of high 
mental tastes—men of kind hearts, and good judgment, 
perhaps, in other things, who yet employ these unreliable 
measurements, and hence become uncharitable themselves, 
and throw discouragement in the way of all who have 
not yet reached a point where they can afford to be criti- 
cal also. Weare uncharitable in demanding so much as 
the price of our approbation. We seldom honor the 
endeavor independent of the end. Victor Hugo finely 
remarks in “Les Miserables,” that the “sun was just 
rising at Austerlitz—it was just setting at Waterloo.” Is 
it not much so with our judgments of college victories 
and defeats? How many there have been who have 
struggled and toiled all through life, have died with the 
treasure in sight, with the hand just touching, but not 
securing the honor of men. We have wept during the 
war, when we have read of some wounded soldier who 
had battled for us through long, hard years, and return- 
ing with scars, had died within sight of home, but we 
have no sympathy with those about us who fall just short 
of some nominal distinction. There is always a seventh 
Townsend of whom no one ever hears. 

Without in the least detracting from the honor due 
to those among us who may be successful in college, | 
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have tried simply to plead for more charitable conclu- 
sions regarding the unfortunate in the search for honors, 
and to show that we have no ground for making hasty 
prophesies, favorable or unfavorable, respecting the 
future. A. R. M. 


ONE OF THE IMPROVEMENTS. 


I know not anything more pleasant, or more instructive, than to compare 
experience with expectation, or to register from time to time the difference 
between idea and reality—Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


HE stove has long ruled in Yale College. But— 
“The king is dead: long live the king!” And yet 
the old despot was not a bad one. Even though he be 
dead we see the relics of his power still remaining in the 
older buildings; while wherever two or three of the 
cherishing mother’s children are gathered together the 


central figure of their college reminiscences is the old 
stove. 


I remember not only when the stove was omnipotent 
but also some of its peculiarities. 

In the first place it was always an article of furniture ; 
—often, too, rather useful than ornamental. Whether 
ornamental or not, however, it was always a familiar and 
confidential member of the household. It first made our 
den look something like home; it welcomed us back at 
each beginning of term-time; it kept its countenance in 
spite of our best jokes; it preserved its serenity when we 
lost our temper; it looked cheerful when we were blue; 
it noticed all our weak points and yet remained our friend ; 
it endured our gibes and cursings with unvarying 
gravity, and warmed us well for it afterward. Notwith- 
standing its solemn appearance, however, it had a touch 
of humor about it. Often and often- have I caught my 
stove drowsily and laboriously chuckling to itself at the 
thought of my state of mind upon finding as prospectively 
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good a fire as | ever saw in my life out in the morning. 
Apparently it used to be meditating some such joke at all 
hours of the day, but it never quite made up its mind to 
attempt it until late in the evening ;—and so it happened 
that I always went to bed in a delicious state of uncer- 
tainty as to whether I should ever see that fire again or 
not. The hopeful-spirited man to whom I sold my stove 
thought this peculiarity ought to diminish its value toa 
mere fraction of the price I put upon it, but I finally con- 
vinced him to the contrary. Said I—* My dear sir, sup- 
posing you should start on a trip round the world, and 
should leave a good fire in that stove, would you want it 
to keep burning all the while you were gone? Not at all; 
—every one of poor Richard’s maxims would be irrecov- 
erably demolished by such a proceeding as that, sir. 
Very well. Just take that stove; make as good a fire as 
you can in it; say good-by to your weeping friends; put 
more coal on the fire and seize your carpet-bag ;—then 
calmly lock your door, and I'll guarantee that that fire 
will go out before the key touches the bottom of your 
pocket !”’ 

As I sat by my stove for the last time previous to its 
removal, naturally I thought about the approaching 
change. Those new buildings “ with all the modern im- 
provements” rose up before me in their ideal beauty. 
And especially the heating apparatus. A vast skeleton of 
iron pipes and brazen coils upreared itself like the gothic 
steed of the Potomac warrior. And every one packed 
full of steam—every pipe, little and big, fairly sweating 
with the steam it contained. I began to fear my new 
home would be uncomfortably warm. And then steam— 
steam! Ominous word with me—connected, from the 
day in which I burned my nose trying to smell of the 
spout of our family tea-kettle to the time of the last rail- 
road disaster, with horrible things! I looked at the 
shadowy fabric again ;—I saw no way for the steam to go, 
if it got out, except perhaps upon my unsuspecting back, 
perhaps into my innocent face. But that would hardly be 
called an improvement, thought I, even by an _intelli- 
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gent, though interested artisan. And then I smiled grimly 
at my stove as I thought it could play no more jokes on 
me—summer the year round after this, you know, my 
dear old friend, said I blandly. An equable temperature, 
that’s what’s on the programme of the future, which will 
tend, let us hope, towards an equable temper ;—whereupon 
the ungrateful old hardware nearly tipped itself off its 
legs in trying to put a damper on my expectations. The 
next moment one of my boots went nearly through its 
shaky sides, thereby making it a piece of fixed property 
for me. As I recovered my boot it struck me that the 
departure of the stoves would be the death of those 
“reveries,” about which, once in so often, some sweet- 
hearted, simple, silly young gentleman is sure to dis- 
course at great length and with much emotion ;—which 
will be an improvement, said I, as a parting shot at my 
stove. 

It was in July when I saw the perspiration on the iron 
pipes and brazen coils; in January those beaded drops 
were turned to icicles;—and | still live! I have gotten 
over my ancient dread of steam—at least in the mild form 
in which it has assailed me. I verily believe I could 
stand in it up to my neck and not shiver—unless with 
cold. I now understand what an equable temperature 
means—two degrees above the freezing point and a tem- 
per at the same level thrown in! 

A steam-heater is beyond question an ingenious con- 
trivance. It warms the body and disciplines the soul. 
In this respect it seems to have been patterned after the 
prospective abode of unrepentant sinners. It delights 
the eye and tortures the ear. Inthis respect it resembles 
the shrewish talk of a pretty woman. It is now hot and 
now cold. We thus learn that all things terrestrial are 
subject to change. 

The normal condition of the steam-heater is one of 
frigidity. It tempers the air delightfully in the summer 
months. Even in May and June it adds much to the 
pleasure of life. With the warm air streaming in at the 
open window one enjoys sitting by it and reading about 
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the pre-Adamic world. The steam-heater, when fully up 
to the modern standard, is an odoriferous arrangement, 
and yet it never suggests the aromatic musk or the spicy 
spikenard. Oil of long-standing and much experienced 
in the vicissitudes of fortune issues from it in a delicate 
mist, and the clayey tenement of the unfortunate tenant 
of the room is kept well-oiled for unavoidable contests 
with a cold and unfeeling world. The steam-heater is 
a great promoter of sociality. Most men when under 
its influence have something to say, and it’s poor fun to 
scold about the cold to one’s self. It exhilarates one to 
hear a crowd of fellows, on a cold day, talk about a steam- 
heater. There is a crispness and vigor in the conversation 
which augurs well for the future of the U. S. Senate. 

The ideal steam-heater, like the ideal baby, is a delight- 
ful thing. But, as the real baby seems to be always the 
victim of chronic disarrangement, so the real steam- 
heater is generally out of order in some way or other 
from one week’s end to another. For instance: the pic- 
tured steam-heater is always represented as swelling with 
steam. In point of fact, however, the every-day steam- 
heater is as a rule in a woeful state of collapse on account 
of the lack of steam. As an useful fixture in a room, 
therefore, it is at the best unreliable; while as an orna- 
mental fixture it is too suggestive of this age of brass and 
the business of the shop. 

In a well-regulated family it is possible that the average 
steam-heater might be of some use. In stormy weather 
I should suppose it would be a good thing on which to 
hang clothes, though unless there was a good stove in the 
room I doubt if they would ever dry ;—for which 
statement old Falstaff’s saying, that “a good wit will 
make use of anything,” is my chief warrant, though, to_ 
be sure, he never so much as dreamed of this one of 
the improvements. Ww. R. S. 
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MAY-DAY. 


The clouds, which marred the splendor of the night 
And covered all the sky with softened shade, 
So that the lessened moonbeams overlaid 

The whitened landscape with their sifted light, 

Have rolled away, and in their sudden flight 
Have left us the clear sun, the breath of Spring, 
The songs of birds and all the charms that bring 

The perfectness of May. A lesson bright 

Is in the day. Osad soul, if you will 
But see and read what God has made so plain, 
The promise of the time is not in vain ; 

“ Not alway shall the clouds obscure thy day, 

Upon thy life shall dawn a joyful May, 

Therefore be calm and doubt not: Peace, be still.” 


A DEFECT. 


O one who is not a member of the College and yet 

has opportunity for observation, it seems a most un- 
accountable fact that there is so little inspiration in study 
at Yale; that the “atmosphere of study” which is sup- 
posed to invest this hallowed spot is so purely mythical. 
Yet those who have-become accustomed to things as they 
are have ceased to wonder or complain; and it is taken 
for granted that the present state of affairs, if not neces- 
sary, is at any rate endurable. 

It needs but a glance to show that there is a painful 
lack of this element of inspiration in College work. Of 
the one hundred and fifty men who compose an average 
class, it would be difficult to find ten who profess a deep 
love for their studies. Students boast of how little they 
study, but never of how much. They mention with pride 
the “rushes” which they have made “ without knowing 
anything about it ;” but never their acquisitions in power 
of thought. In talking with outsiders they have plenty 
to tell of boating and ball and “scrapes” and “ bums ’’— 
but nothing at all of dignified study and careful progress. 
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Every recitation is a bore, no matter how interesting the 
subject. We speak flippantly of the deepest truths in 
science and philosophy ; we sigh languidly over the most 
beautiful passages in the classics; wish irreverently 
that “ Aischylus had died before he wrote the Agamem- 
non.” We fail to pay such deference to study as makes it 
honorable and advantageous for us to spend our time in 
College. Knowledge is not enshrined in our hearts as 
the object of a four years’ homage, but fills the ignoble 
place of a subordinate attendant upon four years’ fun. 

This appears most plainly when we see the companions 
who separated from us at the preparatory school engaged 
in earnest business, and compare their years of active 
experience in the world, and among men, with our years 
of comparative idleness. It is then that our pursuits 
seem almost puerile, and we are led through very shame 
to dignify our occupation and look for the fruits of four 
years’ “cloister life ;”’ and while defending a college edu- 
cation against the arguments of “practical” men, we 
blush to find that “ Yale College without religious or lit- 
erary exercises ’’ is our own confessed Utopia. 

The average student has not always been thus tri- 
fling. The time was when Virgil’s pages filled his sub- 
Freshmanic breast with a glow of love for the beautiful 
in the classics; when the first taste of Homer was _posi- 
tively exhilarating, and he was as proud of his Euclid as 
he will be of his “sheepskin.”” He may possibly retain 
his boyish enthusiasm through Freshman year; he may 
still cherish the desire of reaching that happy point when 
the six books of the A®neid xot required shall be “ easy as 
English,” and Euclid shall be a mere primer. But alas! 
he too soon discovers that it is the fashion to slight 
study ; that his ambition must be not to learn, but to 
“cut;” that the development and discipline, which are 
his ostensible objects in coming here, are to be accepted 
thankfully if they come of themselves but are not to be 
obtained by his own exertion. -A good mark is a stronger 
incentive to study than the acquisition of knowledge. It 
becomes a boast of the student to have kept up a stand 
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of “three”’ in Analytics, without having understood a 
principle ; and the passage in Greek or Latin, which should 
have been made the nucleus of much ancient history, 
mythology and knowledge of social customs, is barely 
translated. Thus the outside facts which mus¢ be learned 
in connection with the text become to the mind isolated 
and useless. Much honest work is done, indeed, but gen- 
erally from unworthy motives. Men study for “stand” 
or for prizes, or to gratify friends, or from pride—motives 
far below that enthusiastic devotion to learning, which can 
alone make the thorough and accurate scholar, and which 
no one will deny may reasonably be expected in these one 
hundred and fifty men, who have been sifted out of the 
towns and schools and homes of the land as their most 
promising scholars. 

The absence of inspiration has a most disastrous effect 
on the progress of college students and is the ultimate 
cause of many of the “evils” which need to be “re- 
formed.” Its most obvious but not most serious result is 
that it leaves the mind uninformed upon many subjects, of 
which an extensive and accurate knowledge might be 
gained. The truths of science and history might be 
learned so as to make an abiding impression on the mind, 
instead of being “crammed” to be remembered till the 
next examination. The reading of Greek and Latin 
authors which now furnishes—aside from the benefit of 
studying the text—at best only a record of events, might 
become the framework of ideas and principles; the stu- 
dent might become acquainted with the details of politi- 
cal and literary antiquity, as well as the less important 
incidents of ancient life, and thus store up valuable 
precedents and examples for future use. 

A more important and lasting injury results trom en- 
gaging in work with a trifling spirit, as if it were 
unworthy of serious consideration. The studies of the 
course are dealt with as no one expects to deal with his 
business in after life and succeed. Loose habits of mind 
are formed and the time spent in college fails in a great 
degree to prepare one for active life. The use of transla- 
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tions, also, may be explained by the want of an exciting 
influence in study ; for however laziness or necessity may 


be urged as an excuse for “ ponying,” there is, at least, a 
strong probability that if the student felt a vital interest 
in his Greek or Latin as a means of vigorous intellectual 
growth, he would adopt the best system for securing the 
end and would, in a vast majority of cases, discard the 
translation. 

But the lack of enthusiasm in study and the serious 
results attendant upon it, are more apparent than its cause 
or cure. And, without venturing to suggest a remedy, it 
is safe to assume that the fault lies with the system, the 
students, or the faculty—perhaps in some ratio may be 
divided among all three. To many of the students, learn- 
ing has been a pleasure in former years; to most, a con- 
genial task. They have entered college with a deter- 
mination to make the most of themselves, and the trifling 
spirit is an after growth. If they are unfaithful, they have 
at least the excuse of youth and indiscretion. Many blame 
the system as the cause of the evil. The principal advan- 
tages of an elective system are, that, by throwing the 
responsibility of choice upon the student it gives hima 
greater interest in his work, and that, by giving a partly 
technical training, it causes the student to see the con- 
nection between his present course and future life. Now 
as loyal Yalensians we are bound to uphold our own 
system till it has been clearly proved inferior, and it 
becomes us to see if these very desirable objects cannot 
be obtained without a change. A moment’s reflection on 
the part of the student will convince him that he can 
accomplish no more study by having a dozen courses to 
choose from than if the course is fixed; and it is likewise 
evident that the inexperienced majority who enter college 
are not as capable of selecting wisely as those who, having 
been through the same stage, have added wisdom and expe- 
rience to an intimate knowledge of the wants of students. 
If the student will recognize these facts he will cordially 
accept the established course as the best possible under 
the circumstances and will admit its claim upon his time 
and energy. 
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Is it not possible that the faculty are partly responsible 
for this lack of inspiration? Have they not the power 
and privilege of making plain to the students the con- 
nection between present faithfulness and future attain- 
ment? It is easy while pursuing a technical education 
to appreciate the influence of faithful work upon after 
success. But in getting a general education one readily 
forgets its bearing on the special occupation of after 
years. The cause of this is certainly not that the studies 
are in themselves less interesting. Is it not the way in 
which they are presented? Macaulay says that “those 
grammatical and philological studies without which it is 
impossible to understand the great works of Athenian 
and Roman genius, have a tendency to contract the views 
and deaden the sensibility of those who follow them with 
extreme assiduity.”” Are not some of our instructors 
suffering from this influence ? o 2. 6. 


TWIN SONNETS. 


A lovely lake of water crystal clear, 

Shut in but not o’ershadowed by the hills 
Which send their many silver-tinkling rills 

To join th’ upwelling spring beneath the mere. 
Forget-me-nots among the rushes peer 

About the marge, and lilies large and white 
Expand in beauty rooted out of sight, 

With many another flower that blooms anear. 
And none the ground beneath with curious eyes 
May see, for deep transparency defies. 

The sun from morn to eve his thirst doth slake 
With unseen vapors rising like a prayer, 

And views his image in the silent lake 

Far down beneath the wrinkled surface-care. 


A loving heart with pure affection blest, 
By virtues not o’ercast but guarded well, 
Whence many loves of friends its fulness swell, 
Yet the chief fountain springs within the breast. 
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Around its border fondest mem’ries nest 

’Mid living hopes ; ambitions, pure and high, 
Whose farthest germs with deepest motives lie, 
Of other thoughts, upon the surface rest. 

But none may know the secrets of that heart ; 
Deep truth and candor foil the critic’s art, 
While all life long the God who dwells above 
Receives that heart's affection, still refined, 
And sees His image, dimly caught by love, 
Far down beneath all earthly cares enshrined. 


STAGE-STRUCK. 


A’ Y one who has passed through the struggle of first 
term Senior examination and then taken that dreary 
ride on the New Haven Road to New York can fully 
appreciate the feeling of relief, freedom and pleasure 
which filled the soul of Dick Lander as he stepped into 
the Madison avenue stage. It was with one exception 
empty, and Dick, after depositing his bag in one corner, 
leaned back and gave himself up to pleasant thoughts of 
two weeks vacation garnished with Christmas and New 
Years. 

But his pleasant revery did not prevent him from 
noticing pretty closely his fellow occupant. Dick was 
not much of a society man, and his eyes which had been 
for weeks wearing themselves out on metaphysics and 
such dry stuff rested with peculiar pleasure upon the fair 
features of his neighbor. For they were of that style 
which was peculiarly adapted to make a favorable and 
lasting impression upon the mind of a weary, used-up 
student. I wish | could describe her to you, as he did to 
me. Dick has a poetic turn of mind and on that theme 
he lavished all the wealth of his wild fancy. To use his 
own words, she.was “one of those whom all men long to 
have and yet so few obtain. A woman who at a royal 
reception is as much of a queen as the Queen; yet by the 
winter's fire-side appears as if her whole sphere of happi- 
ness was bounded by its genial rays.” He noticed that 
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she carried a small Russia-leather bag with “ Kitty” in 
gold letters on the outside, and thereupon he began to 
wonder what could be her other name. 

As he thus sat lost in thought and admiration, suddenly 
the driver’s bell sounded, which seemed to say as plainly 
as a bell could say, “ There is somebody here who hasn't 
paid his fare.” This woke Dick from his contemplation 
and reminded him that he was that somebody who hadn't 
paid his fare. He looked in his vest pocket for a ten-cent 
piece which he remembered putting there, but on finding 
it gone recollected that he had spent it to buy a cigar to 
take away the villainous taste of that last cup of coffee. 
For this was before the war, when one could get a very 
good cigar at that price. Then he looked in the pocket 
where hé usually kept his pocket book but it was not 
there. Then in all, one after another, with no better suc- 
cess. Ding, ding, ding, went the bell. ‘“ Curse that bell! 
| thought there was none so aggravating as the Chapel 
bell, but that little thing knocks it completely out of time.” 
Then began the search all over again but with the same 
result. He was getting confused and the consciousness 
that the pretty girl was looking at him made the matter 
still worse. Just as he was about to seize his bag and 
make a bolt for the door the young lady arose, stopped 
the stage and stepped out, but not before she had, by a 
slight movement of her hand tossed into Dick’s lap a ten- 
cent piece. How he in his heart thanked his fair bene- 
factress and how he wished he knew her other name. He 
knew her first name was Kitty, but Kitty what? Whata 
pretty name Kitty was, to be sure. Until now he had 
never discovered the beauties which lay hidden within it. 
Then and there he made a vow that he would find that 
Kitty and try and persuade her that A7ztty Lander would 
sound a great deal better than Kitty—whatever her name 
was. 

After thinking the whole matter over in the quiet of his 
room he decided that he had better ride on that stage-line 
frequently, and, if he saw her, get out when she did 
and follow herhome. He has since confided to me that 
the greater part of his vacation was spent in oscillating 
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up and down that line, and that the money he spent in 
fares was simply fabulous. He became a frequenter of 
the theatre, where nightly he might have been seen scan- 
ning with a double magnifying opera glass the faces of 
the various young ladies. He asked his friends if they 
knew any girls named Kitty and was introduced to a 
score. He danced with Kitties, flirted with Kitties, called 
on Kitties: but he never danced with, flirted with or called 
on his one particular Kitty. Sad and disappointed he 
returned to college and often in his room in old South 
over his daily task he would lean back and close his 
eyes, while before him would rise the vision of that fair 
face like the sweet memory of some pleasant dream. 
Spring vacation came and with it Dick again returned to 
the city. His father’s office boy had been taken sick, and 
Dick, a morning or two after his return, went. round to 
see him. On his way back from his errand of mercy he 
passed through one of those quiet squares which one finds 
so frequently when wandering about a large city, where 
the noise of business never comes, where the grass grows 
greener and the trees put forth brighter foliage. As he 
passed along something fell at his feet and then bounded 
into the street. He heard a childish voice exclaim, “ Oh, 
aunt Kitty, I’ve dropped my ball.”” Looking up he saw in 
the window a bright-eyed, curly-headed boy and beside 
him a fair young girl. Yes, it had come at last, there she 


was, the Kitty of the Madison avenue stage, the Kitty of 


his dreams. To throw away his cigar, pick up the ball 
and ring the bell was the work of a minute. In another, 
there in the doorway stood his Kitty. He did not take 
her in his arms and tell her of all his troubles. Oh no, he 
only raised his hat and gave her the ball. Then, after a 
sweet “ Thank you, sir,” the door was closed again, but 
you may be sure he remembered the number and the 
name “J. W. Wilton” on the door-plate. As he de- 
scended the steps he saw coming down those of the adjoin- 
ing house, a friend of his, Fred Young. Dick joined him 
and explained, in answer to his enquiring look, how he 
came to be descending Mr. Wilton’s steps.‘ And by the 


way, Young, do you know Miss Kitty Wilton?” “Of 
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course I do.” “ Will you introduce me?” “ Yes, with 

pleasure.” “ When, this evening?” “Certainly ; in fact she 

has a mighty pretty cousin staying with her and I shall 

be only too glad of an excuse to call.” “ All right, then, I 

will be round to your house this evening at half-past seven.” 

With that Dick dismissed the subject, but only from 

his conversation, for all day long that sweet name kept 

running through his head. You can imagine the time it 

took him to dress, the numerous ties he tried on, the exe- 
crations he hurled against the head of his devoted washer- 
woman. But with all these delays half-past seven found 

him at Young’s house looking his best. They sallied out, 

were admitted into Mr. Wilton’s, sent up their cards, and 

one of them, at least, sat with a beating heart, waiting the 
entrance of the ladies. As he heard the rustle of their 
dresses on the stairs he wished he had put on that other 
suit, and had fixed himself better, but it was of no use now, 
he was in for it. The door opened and in came Miss 
Kitty Wilton with her cousin. ‘ Miss Wilton, allow me 
to introduce my friend, Mr. Lander.” Dick made his best 
bow, the lady smiled sweetly and sat down beside him. 
Dick says he don’t remember much of what was said that 

evening but he knew it must have been mighty interesting, 
for that hour and a half seemed only to have lasted ten 
minutes. And that was not the last time he called; on 
the contrary, he got into the habit of calling there quite 
frequently. They say the course of true love never runs 
smooth, yet “‘exceptions prove the rule,” and the course 
of true love with our friend Dick was one of these rare 
exceptions. After he had called there times enough, he 
finally persuaded Kitty that Miss Kitty Wilton would 
sound a great deal better if it were spelt Mrs. Kitty 
Lander. And strange to say Mr. Wilton agreed with 
him. In the fall following his graduation they were mar- 
ried and now in all New York there is not a happier man 
than Dick Lander. But there is one thing Mrs. Kitty 
always looks out for, and that is that he shall always have 
about him, besides his pocket-book, one ten-cent piece. 
For, as she says, she doesn’t want her Dick ever to get 
in such a fix again when she isn’t around. a % Ts. 
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“REFERRED TO THE FACULTY.” 


UST before my last annual examination, | happened 

to go to the President’s room on business when, just 
before knocking, I noticed the door was slightly ajar 
and involuntarily peeping in | saw that most secret 
of all secret conventions, viz: a general faculty meeting. 
Just as | was about to retrace my steps I heard the 
inquiry—“ And the name is ————?” and my own was 
mentioned. I drew myself into a position where I could 
hear but not be seen, and shudderingly running over my 
many infringements upon my matriculation oath I could 
think of nothing meriting the honor of hearing my name 
referred to this august body, excepting the slight circum- 
stance of having been seen the night before, coming down 
the lightning rod of the Lyceum tower, with a small cord 
in my mouth, the other end of which was attached to that 
most relentless of student annoyers, the college bell. 

The officer of the class, who saw me, inquired at the 
time what I was doing there (ten feet from terra firma) 
at such an hour. [told him with calm truthfulness that, 
as he was instructor in philosophy, he would doubtless 
sympathize with me. “I was in fact,” I replied, “very 
restless at night trying to reason out in my mind how 
it was that sound could make shadows as stated in 
article 308, Olmstead’s Philosophy, and as | could not 
settle the question to my satisfaction, | had determined to 
see if it were so. Therefore I was about to employ the 
college bell as the source of sound and the largest tree 
near by as the body intervening between it and the tym- 
panum of my ear.”” He looked at me, said “ Y-e-s, sir” 
and passed on. Just then I thought I saw another officer 
of the college coming up the walk and, not being desirous 
to explain to him also my want of faith in old Mr. Olm- 
stead, I concluded I would await a more favorable oppor- 
tunity and immediately “ sidled, not ran” to my room. 
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As this episode was all I could remember of sufficient 
importance to merit the attention of the faculty, I say I 
was surprised to hear my name mentioned. I was fearful 
that he did not believe my statement of my motives, 
especially as the incident occurred about midnight of 
July 3rd, 186—. 

I stood shuddering. Immediately I heard our respected 
President inquire what my offence was, when he was in- 
formed that I was caught in the act of attempting to 
“deviate from a vertical position the tongue of the 
sonorous vessel situate in the Lyceum tower, and by 
repeated efforts in the same direction produce an impulse 
or series of impulses on the surrounding ether.” 

“So to speak” mildly suggested one “ or rather better— 

“Ring the bell, you mean,” gently ejaculated the Pres- 
ident. 

“ That’s what I said,” replied he. 

“What shall be done in this case?” put the moderator. 

“Reprimand him!” “Give him ten marks and an 
admonition!” “Suspend him!” “ Expel him!” suggested 
different individuals. They took an informal ballot. 
Suspension received a plurality of the votes, as I heard 
the teller say after he had counted them. 

Just then a kind hearted old gentleman whom I re- 
cognized as the firm friend of all unfortunates obtained the 
floor and moved that I be suspended for one month only ; 
this being seconded immediately by a voice which I did 
not recognize, he continued to address the officers in favor 
of his motion, stating the general good conduct of the 
accused, and how on one occasion he defended the faculty 
in a “ forensic disputation” on the question “ Does com- 
pulsory attendance upon chapel conduce to good morals?” 
After finishing his brief but kind remarks I heard a 
virtuous but eccentric professor say, “You may state 
again!” The kind old gentleman declining to do so, he 
himself offered a few remarks on the case in hand. He 
said it would never do to suspend this young man for any 
length of time, as he was a good scholar, and was one of 
the few who could describe the curve of the cycloid, the 
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equation being given ; and besides his excellence in math- 
ematics he was good in classics and languages and it was 
——. “Not so” objected one, “his stand, I have 
occasion to know, in German is only 2.17.” (Too true, 
groaned I.) ‘We cannot afford to suspend him, for he 
has said in my presence that if he were suspended his 
father would remove him from college. This would 
never do, as he is stroke oar on the University, and, 
should he leave, Harvard will undoubtedly leave us 
behind in the next race.” This was, | thought, advanced 
by Balbus who, having once been an “ oar” himself, appre- 
ciated the situation. 

“Is he a member of the college church ?” inquired the 
pastor. ‘“ Wecannot afford to lose any more, for with 
those that go to the ‘Church of the Holy Rest’ and the 
sixteen from each class who take out ‘church papers’ on 
the Sabbath, my audience is small.” 

“No! He is not a Christian,” said another, “for trom 
my seat onthe right of the gallery I saw him among fifty 
others, whom I was pained to report, soundly sleeping 
through the whole service, and re 

‘Nothing remarkable in that,” interrupted the Pres- 
ident. 

“How so?” inquired the immediately preceding voice. 

“‘ Because | account thus for the sleeping of students. 
| once offered to cushion the chapel, but my offer was 
refused. Now when a student by any chance gets into a 
comfortable position, sitting on his chum’s fur cap or 
leaning against a fat neighbor, he is surprised with sleep in 
consequence of unusual comfort, and | don’t wonder.” 

“ Hence we conclude’ commenced one, but the mode- 
rator, not hearing him, here broke in with—“ Gentlemen, 
if no other officer desires to speak I will put the question, 
—all who are in favor of suspending Mr. x 

“Stopping there” interrupted one other, “I would say 
in favor of the accused that as he was an excellent scholar 
in my department, I shall cast my vote in the negative 
although I seldom vote upon this side.” 

The vote was then taken. I was not suspended. The 
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President in his gentle way recommended that I should re- 
ceive twenty marks and an admonition. All agreed. On 
next morning I was called up by my division officer, who 
said, ‘‘ Mr.——, the faculty have awarded you twenty 
marks and an admonition for ringing the college bell,” 
and wound up by saying mechanically, “ that is sufficient.” 
I thought it was. 


HER EYES. 


When I look upon thine eyes 
Beaming from so fair a face, 

It would seem asif the skies 

With the stars had changed place. 
’Tis as if the stars of heaven 
Modestly had veiled from sight 
All the splendor to them given 

In the sable garb of night. 

But the heaven loath to lose 

Its unnumbered jewels bright, 
Changed its own cerulean hues 
For a robe of starry light. 

Thus ’tis interchanged in brightness, 
Those deep eyes of which I dream 
Seem to me like stars of darkness 
That from skies of starlight gleam. 


HER NAME. 


As vibrate harpstrings, when the tender tone 

That sounds from them when struck by firmer hand 
Is touched by other instruments around ; 

So stirs thy name, by other lips pronounced, 

A silent echo in the answering lyre 

Of my heart fibres tuned to that accord. 

Thus, when that name is said, a silver strain 

Floats down the tuneful cadence of my soul, 
Strikes here and there a chord of memory, 

And ends in one sweet note of constant love. 
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ENTHUSIASM. 


NTHUSIASM is a quality which is highly com- 

mendable in the abstract, but the practical working 
of which becomes somewhat wearisome to the observer. 
Undoubtedly, if we wish to ascertain how cold it is at 
the North Pole, or are curious as to the exact source of 
the Nile, it is very convenient to have some enthusiastic 
people about, who are willing to become frost-bitten and 
sun-struck in the task of finding out. So long as they 
fulfil their mission by remaining in the arctic regions or 
tropical deserts, and vent their enthusiasm only in occa- 
sional reports of their progress they are amusing them- 
selves in a very harmless, and, we may hope, very profit- 
able way. But the enthusiast who obstinately refuses to 
cool his ardor in the shade of an iceberg and persists in 
being fearfully in earnest in matters of every day life is a 
very terrible personage. Look out for him, Quirites! 
He has a wisp of hay on his horn. If he happens to be 
one of a party of tourists, he will persist in making all the 
ladies climb to the top of some frightful looking mountain, 
or wade through swamps and scramble over precipices to 
obtain some view which he is convinced it is a part of 
their duty to see. If he happens to be a theological 
student indulging in recreation, he will swing the clubs in 
the gymnasium as if he were smiting the veritable 
Apollyon at every turn. But if he happens to be a theo- 
logical student at work, Heaven forefend us! He will 
raise a presumption of murder in the neighborhood by 
the energy with which he shouts his sermons in his room, 
or the perseverance which he displays in learning vocal 
music. Your enthusiastic man is a loud and vociferous 
talker. Not that he has anything interesting to say or 
possesses good conversational gifts. Quite the contrary. 
So far from being humorous he often makes himself 
laughable by his failure to appreciate the ridiculous, and 
his earnestness renders him too obtuse to perceive what 
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is of general interest. But he always has a hero to wor- 
ship or a hobby to ride. He is always going to discover 
the philosopher’s stone or the termination of the rainbow. 
He is always either common-place or extravagant. He 
persists in persuading you of what you are only too happy 
to admit, or in ranting upon some subject which you abhor. 
He is eminently unreceptive. Any answer which you 
may throw out makes no more impression upon him than 
a bullet upon the hide of a rhinoceros. He is like an 
alarm clock which persists in dinging in your ears without 
any reference to your personal comfort. Only he is made 
to strike by the hour together instead of for a trifling 
three minutes. 

Quite similar to him is his corresponding type of the 
gentler sex. She is somewhat less boisterous and, gen- 
erally speaking, confines her enthusiasm to narrower 
limits. She delights, as a housekeeper, in raising a great 
dust and in hiding away in obscure corners whatever you 
most want. ‘Asa pedestrian she wearies out such of her 
gentlemen friends as she can decoy into taking a walk. 
As a botanist or a student of natural history she revels in 
dandelions and bugs. She is an ardent admirer of Ten- 
nyson and Miss Edgeworth. She has intimate friends to 
whom she writes long letters, interlined and underscored. 
She has some darling cousin upon whose virtues she is 
never weary of descanting, and her minister is her unfail- 
ing topic of admiration. 

But it is only the more advanced women, who have 
delivered themselves from the thraldom of their sex who 
show us the full capabilities of female enthusiasm. With 
what complacency do they assume that they are in 
advance of their age, and that we slow-going mortals shall 
catch up with them in the next century. With what a 
zest do they clank the chains of their servitude and expose 
the brutality of their master, man! What advanced 
notions of wisdom and morality do they display in their 
talk of affinities and equality. If enthusiasm can accom- 
plish what school-visitors claim for it, what may we not 
expect from the self-denying efforts of our modern 
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daughters of Tyndarus? They harangue till their voices 
change toa deep bass. They present petitions till repre- 
sentatives fly from them like the pest. They push their 
way to the ballot-box, under the escort of sympathizing 
Sylvanus Cobbs, to deposit their votes as a silent rebuke 
to those who deny their capacity. They demand admis- 
sion to our colleges and insist upon attending lectures 
on clinics with our bashful medical students. It is very 
true that as yet they have made no very deep impression 
upon the hardened sensibilities of their tyrants. But let 
them not be discouraged. The great Hannibal madea 
passage through the Alps with vinegar— 


“ Deducit scopulos et montem rumpit aceto,’”— 


and by applying their vinegar for a sufficient time they 
will doubtless produce some effect upon the harder hearts 
of their brutal oppressors. 

We should hardly venture to put enthusiastic people 
into lunatic asylums, though such incarceration would be 
a relief to society. But we cannot doubt that enthusiasm 
is a species of madness. What is the veriest maniac but 

person who is abnormally earnest upon some point 
which his fellow creatures regard with indifference ? 
Does it need any Darwin to prove the development ? 


——__->-e——_——_ 


EXTRACT FROM A ROMAN PERIODICAL. 


F Marcus Atmilius Lepidus Mag. Equit., on his return 

from the Campus Martius on the first day of March, 
B. C. 54 had stopped at the bookstore of the Sosii in the 
Argiletum, and paid a couple of denarii for the last copy 
of the Rome Monthly Review, he would have been inter- 
ested to find in it, as he spread himself on his couch after 
supper, an article running somewhat as follows :— 

A letter has recently been made public, which has been 
written by our esteemed fellow — Ser. Sulpicius to 
M. T. Cicero, upon the death of his daughter Tullia. 
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We yield to no one, in the strictness of our views upon 
the obligation resting upon all journalists to observe that 
respect which the sanctities of private life, and especially 
personal sorrow, always demand. But a communication 
from so eminent an author to the distinguished statesman, 
with whom in his affliction all Rome unites, is in a meas- 
ure the property of the public, and it brings into so clear 
a light the beautiful friendship, formed when they were 
students together at the celebrated school of Molo at 
Rhodes, and only strengthened by advancing years, that 
we deem ourselves justified in giving it a somewhat ex- 
tended notice. We surely need not affirm that if we ven- 
ture to intimate our dissent from some of the opinions 





which it contains, we do not fail to recognize and share 
the sympathetic impulse from which it sprung. 

The sad event which called it forth is fresh in the 
recollection of our readers. Upon the Ides of the 
last month, at the house of our ambitious and successful 
official P. Cor. Dolabella, from whom she was then living 
in divorce, Tullia, the eldest and dearest daughter of the 
illustrious Cicero, breathed her last. Our readers are 
doubtless familiar with all the prominent events of her 
brief yet varied life. Her admirers have claimed that 
she was the most refined and intellectual of the ladies of 
Rome. Be this as it may, we can confidently assert that 
to the usual graces of her sex she added the more rare 
and solid accomplishments of learning and polite letters. 

Her father, who delighted in calling her “ his darling 
Tulliola,” is heart-broken at her loss. It is no secret that 
he fails to find consolation in the visits of Philosophers, in 
the libraries of Vicus Sandalarius, or in the shady groves 
of Antium. Even the kindred heart of Atticus is power- 
less to relieve his affliction. Refusing to be comforted he 
hides himself from dawn to twilight in the thickest woods 
of Astura. His entire conversation, as he’ says, is with 
his books, and even this is sometimes interrupted by 
weeping which he vainly endeavors to restrain. Brutus 
has written to him from Gaul a letter of sympathy and 
cheer. The Dictator himself, in the hurry of affairs in 
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Spain, has found time to send him a few words to express 
his sorrow and support. Lucceius, who has always been 
intimate with him, has written him one of those letters 
which only he cax write—so full of grace and dignity. 
And finally, our distinguished orator and unrivaled law- 
yer, Servius Sulpicius, has dictated the epistle which it is 
our purpose briefly to review. 

The writer naturally begins with an expression of grief 
for Cicero, on account of the death of his daughter. 
Though he considers this a common calamity, he still de- 
clares that only absence from the capital could prevent 
him from paying a visit of consolation and love. And yet 
he affirms that this interchange of sympathy between rela- 
tions and friends is necessarily impeded by grief, and 
draws from this the conclusion that the most effectual aid 
in sorrow is derived from those who have in it the least 
interest, and can look upon it with the greatest coolness 
and unconcern. Here, at the outset, we must venture to 
express our dissent. Argument of itself reaches only the 
mind. It can no more alleviate suffering than it can awake 
devotion. Bereavement shuts out logic, and opens wide 
its doors to love. We believe that, were the arguments 
of Servius sound, which we do not grant, and were his 
illustrations pertinent, which we utterly deny, they would 
bring no relief to the soul of the great orator. It is not 
the reasoning which the sentences express, but the tender 
solicitude which they evince; not the picture of others’ 
woes, but the reflection of his own, in the breast of Ser- 
vius, that are calculated to lighten his heart and to dry 
his tears. It is the fact, and not the contents, of the epistle. 

Servius passes on by remarking that he will offer a few 
reasons to induce Cicero to moderate his grief, which are 
neither new nor original, and which only the excited con- 
dition of Cicero’s mind would have caused him to disre- 
gard. The first is, that matters are already as bad as they 
can be. Country, credit, honors, dignity gone, how can 
he find room to mourn fora child! And thus he dissuades 
Cicero from grief on hisownaccount. As if the defeat of 
Pompey at Pharsalia, the republican supremacy in Africa, 
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and the civil convulsions in our own metropolis, could 
diminish or deaden his parental affliction! But, contin- 
ues the lawyer, if your sorrow is chiefly for /er sake, the 
reasons for dispelling it are ample. The very circum- 
stances which should have made your sensibilities too 
blunt to feel her departure had removed from her any 
inducement to live. ‘“ No prospect of comfort in the 
future, no hopes of prosperity for the empire, no enjoy- 
ment of married life, no training of children to be great 
and useful citizens, bound her to earth, for all these were 
taken away almost before they were bestowed.” Did 
then, we ask, the Tusculan villa afford her no solace? 
Would the state of the country reconcile her to death? 
Was a reunion with Dolabella impossible, and were there 
no other “noble youth of the first rank’? not indifferent 
to her charms? Above all, has Servius forgotten the boy 
Lentulus, whose character is forming and who especially 
demands his mother’s care? 

The advocate proceeds to give a bit of personal expe- 
rience. “On my return from Asia, as | was sailing from 
gina towards Megara, | began to contemplate the re- 
gions about me. gina was behind, Megara before, Pire- 
us on the right, Corinth on the left, and all these towns, 
once famous and flourishing, now lay overturned and 
demolished before me. Alas, I said to myself, as 1 mused 
on the changes which .had taken place, how do we poor 
mortals torment ourselves, if one of our friends happens 
to die by disease or by violence, whose life at the longest 
must be brief, when the ruins of so many cities lie here 
exposed in our view.’ This he recommends to Tullius as 
a subject for thought, and then he turns to the disasters 
nearer home; the recent death of illustrious men, the 
destruction in the empire, the havoc in the provinces. 
And he crowns the whole by observing, that had Tullia 
recovered from her last illness, she must necessarily have 
died a few years later, since death is the condition of life. 

Now, sorrow can never be argued away by such reason- 
ing as this. Public calamities only drew Cicero nearer 
to his home. His troubles with Terentia only bound his 
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heart closer to Tullia. The ruins of the past do not 
relieve the woes of the present. The mound that covers 
the dust of one we loved, towers far above the rocks of 
Tyre. The tomb we raise, with aching hearts, above a 
parent or a child, is a thousand fold grander and holier 
than the arches and columns of the Athenian temples. 
The logic with which this portion of the letter closes, is 
not only idle but absurd. Would Virginius have been 
comforted, as he buried the knife in his daughter's bosom, 
by the thought that she was mortal? Would not our an- 
cestors, as they watched with anguish the retreating form 
of their stout-hearted general, as he left Rome for Car- 
thage, have turned in disgust from some cold-blooded 
debater who urged them to restrain their weeping, for, 
sooner or later, Regulus must die ? 


And now, having apparently exhausted his argument, 
Servius returns to one which he has previously employed, 
turning it into a somewhat different light. He has just 
affirmed that Tullia’s happiness had departed, and that 


nothing was left but for her to follow it. Mow he de- 
clares that the very possession of so rich an experience 
should have made her welcome death. She had lived as 
long as the Republic stood; she had seen her father 
praetor, consul, augur; she had married the noblest of our 
youth; she had tasted every good in life ; and at last, with 
the decline of the Republic, she passed away. Now it 
seems to us that these very circumstances must have 
caused her to cling to life with a firmer hold. A man is 
often so tossed about by storms, so battered by the cares 
and repulses of the world that he looks upon death asa 
welcome release. But how rare isa surfeit of good fortune! 
Patriotic, though we grant her to have been, the fall of 
the Republic could hardly blight her life. Would Servius 
himself, devoted to Rome as-he is, be content to meet 
Pompey’s death to-morrow, at the foot of Mount Cassius? 

Finally, with better inspiration, he lays aside reasoning, 
and begs his friend to view his own case as he would that 
of another, to remember that time covers every ill, and to 
rouse himself from his brooding and despair to his neg- 
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lected duties and forgotten friends, assuring him that if 
there be any sensibility in the dead, Tullia must be greatly 
concerned to witness his extravagant grief. He then con- 
cludes, by reminding Cicero that his actions may be falsely 
interpreted, that some may suppose that he is bewailing 
not his daughter so much as the state of the times and the 
victories of his foes; by beseeching him to bear adversity 
as nobly as he has always borne prosperity, so that the 
number of his virtues may be complete; and by promising 
to send him, when his feelings have become calmer, and 
his interest in public matters has returned, a report con- 
cerning the condition of the province. 

We are sure our readers will thank us for this sketch of 
so remarkable and scholarly a letter, though upon its lite- 
rary merits we have not touched. So tar as the writer 
has employed that reasoning which is always so effectual 
in the Comitia, but which is quite inappropriate and in- 
adequate to his present purpose—the relief of sorrow— 
it seems to us that he has failed. But when he makes 
a personal appeal and attempts to lead away the thoughts 
of Cicero from their present channel, rather than to make 
that channel clear, he adopts a more suitable and efficient 
plan. One age does not stand upon the shoulders of the 
last. A boy cannot begin life with his father’s experience. 
He must himself endure its hardships, meet its trials, win 
itshonors. And, in the same way, no man can govern his 
feelings by history or logic. Because Curtius and Hora- 
tius lived, we cannot all be brave. | The fact that Gallus 
and Cato suffered bereavement with little emotion, does 
not keep back our tears. A man with the tender sensibil- 
ities of Cicero will never be consoled by words like these. 
They come from the study and the parchments rather 
than the heart. 

We have not questioned the sympathy of Servius while 
we have ventured to censure the form which it has taken. 
He is doubtless deeply distressed by the affliction of his old 
friend. Yet, we could wish that his sorrow had taken a 
different tone; that instead of criticising the mourner, he 
had justified and shared the grief; that he had urged the 
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stricken father not to rejoice in the death of his daughter, 
but to bear it, like a man, like a philosopher, like a 
Roman. This we desire for the sake of Cicero, that he 
might be freed from his heavy load, regain his health and 
spirits and appear once more, with his cheerful smile. 
We wish it for Sulpicius, that he, whom nature and acci- 
dent have peculiarly fitted for the task, might, by reliey- 
ing the sorrow of his friend and restoring him to his for- 
mer post, become still dearer to the state which is deplor- 
ing the absence of its brightest genius. We wish it for 
ourselves, that we might again behold with pride Rome's 
greatest orator, her wise and patriotic statesman, and 
hear his eloquent voice ring out from the Rostra, as of old. 


COLLEGE TALKS.—No. I. 


THE velocity of light, the velocity of sound, the velocity 
of the electric current, have all been computed and reduced 
to black and white. We know the speed of a rifle-ball; 
we can count the vibrations of a humming-bird’s wings. 
But there is another rapidity which leaves all these in the 
back-ground. It is the rapidity with which gossip spreads. 
When this shall have been calculated we may bury our 
mathematics. 

Now if there be any class which is thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of gossip, it is that of students. You may 
talk as much as you please about fashionable society, and 
the endless small-talk which flows from the lips of animated 
dowagers; or the still more empty conversation of which 
the daughters of shoddy never tire. You may dwell upon 
the topics proposed and discussed in the sewing-circles of 
rural towns, at quilting-parties and house-warmings. You 
may tell me all you can about the evening gatherings 
around the stove of the village store, where every one 


within half-a-dozen miles passes a daily examination, and 
nothing escapes comment. But, in spite of all, you can 
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not convince me that gossipers anywhere else arrive at 
such a point of perfection as at college. Why, we have 
reached an eminence which would turn the brain of the 
veriest old maid alive. 

We have remarkable facilities for gossip. We have un- 
limited opportunity to talk. Mrs. Smith must finish her 
household duties, must put on her bonnet and shawl, must 
find her knitting and walk all the way over to Miss Brown’s, 
before she can compare notes with an appreciative friend 
in regard to Mrs. Butterflies’ new chignon. But here it is 
all one grand visit. We laugh at the solitary men, the 
men who stay in their rooms and sport their oak, who take 
no interest in college subjects, who cannot tell the winner 
in the last race, who refuse to subscribe to the Lir. on the 
plea that “ mathematical books are the only memorabil. 
for which they care.” 

Social life, we say, is the life for us. It is this that rubs 
off our corners, checks our rudeness, silences our conceit, 
and drives our oddities away. Give us the “ fellowship 
of kindred souls,” we cry. Let us study at times; let us 
keep as high in scholarship as we conveniently can. But 
at all events let us be sociable. So we fall into that popu- 
lar style of talking which is so prevalent and so contagi- 
ous. I would not imply that we all have an object in so 
doing ; for we all gossip, and the most aimless gossip most. 

There is the college fence. What a rare place for 
gossip! Just at twilight, when you have stopped on your 
way back from the post office and are waiting to hear the 
Glee club sing—what a time to retail jokes, to chuckle 
over evasions and escapes, to confer about committees, to 
speak slightingly of a new coat and jestingly of a beaver, 
to shout and then grow quiet as the song begins, to criti- 
cise the tenor and make puns about the base. And in the 
room, too, how they come stringing along, and “ chatter, 
chatter,” like Tennyson’s Brook. The lounge of a neigh- 
bor is always so much more comfortable than your own. 


His fire is so much warmer. You are tired, perhaps, and 
you do not feel equal to a journey back to your own quar- 
ters: or you have not made a call upon your friend for a 
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long time, and you think that you may as well give him 
good measure. So the long hand on the clock runs round 
and round and—you had no idea it was so late, but the 
time is gone and you have gossiped it all away. Yet how 
little of the talking, after all, is done upon the fence or in 
the rooms. How the tongues wag at the club; how we 
whisper, alas! even in the recitation. We walk or ride, 
or we meet upon the street, and everywhere there is the 
greeting or the item or the joke. 

Well now among a smaller number all this gossiping 
would not amount to much. But we form a great mass 
and every one, under all possible circumstances, has some 
thing to say. We are constantly doing or saying or hear- 
ing something noteworthy—at least we think so—and it is 
all repeated. So the stories spread and grow. It is won- 
derful how they spread and grow. Jack’s beanstalk is 
nothing to them. Western men tell us of soil so fertile 
that you plant pins and they come up crow-bars. There 
are numberless crow-bars about, to-day, enormous state- 
ments of somebody’s plans, tremendous descriptions of 
somebody's doings, prodigious reports of somebody’s 
observation ; and they have all started with a pin. Some 
one notices a tutor walking near the depot, and every man 
in the division feels insulted if that tutor is present at the 
next recitation. Or, perhaps, an instructor is actually 
called from the city. He speaks to some member of the 
class about his expected absence. Does that youth, with 
faithful industry travel from room to room with the joyful 
tidings? No! he mentions the fact to a friend, perhaps. 
But the very air takes up the news. Every one knows 
it—you can no more avoid hearing it than you can avoid 
being glad to hear it. 

So it is with everything that gossip can touch. If the 
first division has had a lecture, the second enters the reci- 
tation room with unopened books. If some outrageous 
blunder has been committed or some defrauder been 
caught in zz fagrante delicto, all college is ablaze with the 
intelligence. Some one has the measles—he is dying of 
the small-pox. Some one is late in returning from the 
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lake—he is unquestionably drowned. But when the sick 
man is seen again in the gymnasium and the swimmer 
appears at the morning prayers, there is no one in college 
who had ever hinted that such would not be the case. 
Such is gossip. We waste a great amount of time upon 
it and we ought to remember that we shall have nothing 
to show for it. We can work at almost anything else and 
see a positive result. But all the good that gossip gives 
us is negative. We keep up with the current of college 
life and we secure a little profitable rest. For the future, it 
does not help us at all. Let us get out of it what good 
we can. Let us not suffer it to get any good out of us. 


NOTABILIA. 


Considerable comment has beeen excited by the ap- 
pointment of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher as lecturer 
on preaching in the Divinity School. Whether Mr. 
Beecher is “sound” or not, it is pretty generally admitted 
by this time that he knows how to preach. If he had 
been appointed lecturer on Doctrinal Theology, the ques- 
tion of his soundness might be raised with propriety. 
But when it is designed that he shall merely give young 
men practical hints upon preaching, it becomes as absurd 
to enquire into his soundness as it would be to question 
that of the professor of elocution or of the professor of 
gymnastics. It has always seemed to us singular that, in 
many of our theological seminaries, pulpit eloquence has 
not been considered a qualification of the first importance 
in the choice of professors. How men can be supposed 
to be qualified to teach the art of preaching, who do not 


pS? 


know how to preach well themselves, is a mystery to us. 
Public speaking is, to a great extent, an imitative art, and 
that seminary will be most useful, as well as most attrac- 
tive, where good models are constantly before the stu- 
dents in the persons of their professors. We look, there- 
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fore, upon Mr. Beecher’s appointment, as well as upon 
that of Dr. Harris, as a source of great strength to the 
Theological Seminary. 


The motto upon our cover has remained some thirty- 
five years without any explanation of its origin. The 
following satisfactory account is taken from ‘“ Duycinck’s 
Cyclopedia of American Literature.” 

“Under an engraved picture of Gov. Yale, sent to the 
college at an early period, was the following inscription 
in manuscript. 

Effigies clarissimi viri D. D. Elihu Yale 
Londinensis Armigeri. 


En vir! cui meritas laudes ob facta, per orbis 


Extremos fines, inclyta fama dedit, 
/Equor arans tumidum, gazas adduxit ab Indis, 


Quas Ille sparsit munificante manu ; 

Inscitize tenebras, ut noctis luce corusca 
Phoebus, ab occiduis pellit et Ile plagis. 

Dum mens grata manet, nomen laudesque YALENSES 
Cantabunt SOBOLEs, unanimique Patres. 


which Percival has thus imitated: 


Behold the man, for generous deeds renowned, 
Who in remotest regions won his fame ; 

With wise munificence he scattered round 

The wealth that o’er the sea from India came. 
From western realms he bids dark ignorance fly, 
As flies the night before the dawning rays ; 

So long as grateful bosoms beat, shall high 
YALE’s sons and pious fathers sing his praise.” 


The WV. Y. 7rzbune is disturbed because it has discovered 
that students of Yale sometimes dub members of the Leg- 
islature, “ shad-eaters"’ and disagreeable men, “pills.” 
It supposes that the influence of the Professor of Rhetoric 
would be sufficient to stop any such riling of the “ well of 
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English undefiled.” Unfortunately our Professor of 
Rhetoric differs slightly in his notions about elegant 
English from the V. Y. 7rzbune. If some member of the 
editorial corps of that valuable paper could be induced to 
supply his place for a time, we have no doubt that his 
influence would cause the substitution of good, healthy, 
idiomatic English in place of the obnoxious slang. Mem- 
bers of the Legislature, instead of being styled “ shad- 
eaters" would be known by the elegant term of “ knaves"’ 
and “thieves; and obnoxious persons would be called 
“liars” and “fools.” Meanwhile we can assure the 
editor that, in the absence of his personal influence, the 
general perusal of his paper is daily fostering the pure 
style which he admires. 


Readers of the Lit. will remember that the March 
number contains an account of the valiant resistance of 
the elder Dr. Daggett to the British invasion of New 
Haven, in 1779. We have before us two manuscript ser- 
mons of the plucky Doctor’s which are quite unique in 
their way. If they were destitute of other claims to con- 
sideration they would at least be interesting as specimens 
of the style of preaching which was in vogue in the col- 
lege chapel during the last century. They are almost 
microscopic in their proportions, the smaller being written 
upon paper three and one-half inches in length by two 
and one-half in breadth. The writing, however, is so 
exceedingly minute that the Doctor finds room to dispose 
of thirteen heads in one sermon and seventeen in the 
other. We must confess that the spelling, in some cases, 
is hardly what we should have expected from the acting 
President of Yale College; but then it must be borne in 
mind that more eccentricities in that direction were 
allowable in those days than at the present time. As to 
their general character, we may remark that they appear 
to be as harmless as the British seem to have found the 
discharges of their writer’s old shot gun when he blazed 
at them so zealously from his ambush. 
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In a college which draws its students from so widely 
different quarters as does Yale, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that local dialectic peculiarities appear in the con- 
versation of the students. Perhaps as noticeable a 
peculiarity as any is the improper use of the word /ke as 
a conjunction—a usage which prevails in the South and 
South-west. We are reminded of the locality of this bar- 
barism by noticing in the Bethany (W. V.) College 
Guardian that the publisher, “ instead of feeling like run- 
ning a newspaper successfully, has felt a good deal more 
like he was only a fit subject for a respectable funeral 
procession, provided he should die in Bethany.” While 
we are upon the subject, we may as well remark that after 
a careful perusal of that gentleman's paper, we quite 
agree with him in his estimate of his fitness. 


A novel feature of the late Junior Exhibition was the 
singing by the Glee Club. While their song was adniir- 
ably rendered, there was something grimly humorous in 
the performance to one who connected the words of the 
waltz with the position of the singers, in front of the col- 
lege pulpit. It was observed that one of the most self- 
contained of the professors nudged his neighbor with an 
expression of delight upon his countenance. Doubtless 
the melody reminded him of the entrancing notes of the 
“‘ Acoustic Syren.” 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from April 7 to May g, and comprises a few days of examina- 
tion, two weeks of vacation and the opening of a new term—events 
sufficiently varied to suit the minds of all. The examinations for the 
most part went quietly by. Cramming was enjoyed as usual, as well 
as that other abomination—the collection of examination papers—a 
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process which increases in labor but which becomes more and more 
delightfully successful as the trial draws to a close. A few unfortunate 
individuals, to whom these solemnities were literally an eyesore, have 
since atoned for their brief respite by added work. We had almost 
forgotten the German Peace Celebration of April, which broke in 
upon our peaceful avocations, vexing the righteous souls of ‘ cram- 
mers” by its shouting, band-playing and cannonading. Beautiful upon 
the common were the processions of ice wagons, butcher boys and 
Sunday School children. And we were thrilled with emotion as there 
passed us a vehicle of the grandest proportions, wherein was placed a 
monstrous cask of lager beer, while “high on a throne of royal state” 
sat Bacchus, holding up a flagon of unprecedented proportions. He 
was unable to speak, but he smiled blandly and gave us his blessing. 
The term closed with a 


Dramatic Entertainment 


Given in the town of Waterbury at the request of some of its leading 
citizens. It consisted in a theatrical performance and singing by the 


> 


College Glee Club. The play was ‘‘ London Assurance,” and was 
gotten up and acted by members of ¥. Y. The following songs were 
interspersed through the exercises: 1, Bingo; 2, Warble; 3, Waltz; 
4, Nellie was a Lady; 5, Warble; 6, Peter Gray. The hall was 
crowded and the audience expressed great satisfaction. With the 
exception of four Seniors and one Freshman, the ‘‘ Troupe” was com- 
posed of Juniors, After the performance, the Glee Club serenaded 
several great “‘ lights,” among whom were Messrs. Kellogg and Ken- 
drick. But their ardor was dampened at midnight by an overwhelming 
shower, and thus the programme was completed, Altogether the affair 


was a success and the Waterbury people desire its repetition. 
Vacation 


Was rendered unusually lively by the presence of nearly seventy-five 
students. The new A, K, E, catalogues were prepared for the press by 
the committee, consisting of C. D. Hine, ’71, H. E. Kinney, ’71, W. 
L, Cushing, ’7z, R. E. Coe,-’72, who remained here for a day or two 
for that purpose. A number of Seniors, in order to work upon their 
Townsends, spent the entire vacation in New Haven. A vacation 
nine was formed which visited Middletown on the 15th of April. The 
men were well entertained by the citizens, but were beaten by seven 
runs in a game which they played with the ‘‘ Mansfields,” the ‘‘ State 
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Champions.” The rest of the holidays were passed in a multitude of 
employments. ‘The door of the boat-house was considerately left 
unlocked, and the boats were appropriated without regard to ownership. 
The beautiful weather favored walking and we hear of several long 
trips into the country. The campus was enlivened by quoit-pitchers 
and ball-passers; and occasionally ‘‘the sounds of revelry” were 
heard by night. But after all, the event of the vacation was the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new chapel of 


The Divinity School, 


Which took place on Wednesday noon, April 12th. In the morning 
of the same day a corporation meeting was held. Rev. Samuel Harris, 
D. D., President of Bowdoin College, was elected to the Dwight Pro- 
fessorship of Didactic Theology, a position which Dr. Bacon and Prof. 
Porter have provisionally filled since the death of Dr. Taylor. Dr. 
Bacon was appointed over the department of Church Polity and Ameri- 
can Church History. The Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching, 
which was endowed by a gift of $10,000 from Henry W. Sage of 
Brooklyn, will be filled by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who is expected 
to lecture during the early part of the next seminary year. In consid- 
eration of the fact that Hon, William A. Buckingham has long been a 
thorough friend of the Divinity School, and has contributed between 
thirty and forty thousand dollars to its funds, the Corporation voted to 
designate one of the professorships as the Buckingham Professorship of 
Sacred Literature. At the close of the meeting the corner-stone of the 
new chapel was laid by President Woolsey. The Governor of the 
State and the Corporation were present at the ceremony. And the 
students who witnessed the impressive and affecting spectacle, doubtless 
forgot, in their emotion, 


The Third Term’s Studies. 


The Seniors are studying Hallam’s Constitutional History of England 
under Prof. Wheeler, Schwegler’s History of Philosophy under Prof. 
Porter, Dana’s Geology under Prof. Dana, and Woolsey’s International 
Law under the President. Prof. Hadley lectures to them every after- 
noon upon Roman Law. On Monday and Thursday morning the 
President lectures to them upon Historical subjects, and on Wednesday 
and Saturday noon Prof. Wheeler gives them lectures upon French his- 
tory. As usual, Prof. Wheeler has charge of the first division and Prof. 
Porter is division officer of the second.—Prof. Loomis is instructing the 
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Juniors in Loomis’ Astronomy. Under Prof. Thacher they have re- 
sumed for afew days Whitney’s German Reader, which they commenced 
last term, but in place of this, the new text-book—Schiller’s History of 
the Netherlands—will be instituted as soon as it arrives intown. They 
are reciting Jevon’s Logic to Tutor Perry. About twenty deluded men 
are reading Demosthenes on the Crown, with Prof. Hadley, for the 
present. It is expected, however, that Prof. Packard will return in a 
few weeks and that they will then be handed over to him. The Juniors 
have no disputes nor declamations, but are kept out of mischief by reci- 
tations on Wednesday and Saturday noon. ‘For this unlooked for con- 
sideration they are devoutly grateful—The Sophomores are reveling in 
Loomis’ Spherics, in which they recite to Tutor Miller, They are in- 
structed in Cicero’s De Officiis by Tutor Wright. They are also 
reading Plato’s Gorgics to Tutor Beckwith. Prof. Northrop is taking 
them through Hart’s Rhetoric with rapid marches and they read to him 
all their compositions. Each man declaims in the chapel once during 
the term.—The Freshmen recite in Otto’s French Grammar to Prof. 
Coe; in Chauvenet’s Geometry to Tutor Richards, in Horace to Tutor 
Day, and in Herodotus to Tutor Brewster. There is also an extra 
French class, formed by those who at present possess a partial knowl- 


edge of the language, and containing about twelve men. They are 
reading Moliére with Prof. Coe. The Freshmen, furthermore, are now 
permitted to write compositions. Still we trust that their literary labors 
will not diminish their interest in 


Boating Matters, 


Which at present are claiming considerable attention. ‘The Springfield 
convention was held on Saturday, April 15, at the Massasoit House. 
Some of the most prominent colleges sent delegates, It was decided 
that the regatta should take place at Springfield or New London. The 
former place will probably be selected, on account of its smoother waters 
and better accommodations for visitors. Yale was not represented at 
this Convention, although President Ford, of the Y. U. B.C. was 
present at the Hotel and conferred with some of the delegates. The 
Harvard representatives expressed their willingness to row us, but no 
reply to our challenge has yet been received. At the boating meeting 
held on May 8, the question was discussed whether we should partici- 
pate in the Union Regatta. After several speeches on both sides it was 
finally decided, by a close vote, that Yale should not compromise her 
dignity by joining in the race until Harvard returned an answer to our 
first challenge. ‘The majority seemed to be more strongly influenced by 
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the witty speech of a prominent member of. ’71 than by the real merits 
of the question.—The time of holding the regatta ball has been 
changed from Monday until Tuesday. Nothing definite has yet been 
agreed upon concerning this grand affair, but the committee will hold a 
meeting on Thursday evening, when final arrangements will be made.— 
The boat-house, which was considerably injured by the ice during the 
winter, has been repaired, the most notable improvement being a new, 
strong “‘ verandah,” on the east side. The expense of the whole will 
probably reach $200,—Negotiations are in progress for a race with the 
“* Atalantas,” a New York amateur club, composed of gentlemen of the 
highest respectability and said to be very fine oarsmen. Several of the 
club were here a short time since, visited the boat house, saw the crew, 
and professed themselves to be very much pleased with the appearance 
of things. This race will probably take place about commencement 
time. 





The treasurer’s books, the whereabouts of which have given rise 
to so much speculation have at last been found, together with a letter from 
the late treasurer which helps to explain the financial mystery. Com- 
modore Bone will be here on Saturday and make his report. No blame 
is attached to Mr. Bone. Although he seems to have been somewhat 
careless in his management of the finances, his connection with the boat- 
ing interest has been in every respect strictly honorable and it is fully 
believed that he in a short time will settle the whole business to the 
satisfaction of all. |The administration of boating matters has been 
transferred from the corporation to the faculty, and from the interest 
which the faculty show it is thought probable that permission will be 
given to the crew to engage in races during term time. 


Base Ball 


Is beginning to excite considerable attention and interest. The nine is 
decided upon and the men are practising constantly. The grounds at 
Hamilton Park have come under a new administration and it is expected 
that they will be looked after and kept in good shape. Those who 
know say that the nine is the strongest Yale has ever had. It consists 


/ / 


of Strong, ’71, p., Richards, ’7z, 3 b., Day, ’72, s. s., C. Deming, ’72, 
r. f., Wheeler, ’72, c. f., Bentley, ’73, c., Nevins, ’74, 1. f., Barnes, 
74, 1 b, and Maxwell, 74, 2b. The season will open with several 


matches with prominent clubs and great things are expected, 
Composition Prizes. 


These have been awarded, for excellence in English composition during 
the first two terms of Senior year, as follows; ist prizes, Watson R. 











M 
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Sperry, Wilbert W. Perry, George A, Strong, Charles D. Hine, Orville 
J. Bliss, Howard Mansfield. 2d prizes, Cornelius E. Cuddeback, 
Charles R. Lanman, Herbert E. Kinney, Charles H. Hamlin, Charles 
B. Dudley, James G. Blanding, Alwin E. Todd, Nathan H. Whittlesey. 


Prize Debates. 


These delightful contests took place last week. In Lingnia, on Fri- 
day evening, May 5, the Freshmen discussed the question: ‘‘ Would 
the present establishment of a Republican form of Government be ben- 
eficial to France?” The judges were Prof. O. P. Hubbard, Rev. 
Francis Lobdell and C. B. Brewster, A.B. ‘The speakers were E. F. 
Rouse, (aff.) of Bay City, Mich.; E. D. Robbins, (neg.) of Wethers- 
field; A. Wilcox, (aff.) of New Haven; J. C. Sellers, (aff.) of West 
Chester, Pa.; L. S. Tenney, (neg.) of Stillwater, N. Y.; W. Spaulding, 
(neg.) of Townsend, Mass.; and H. B. B. Staples, (aff.) of Wilming- 
ton, Del. Staples received the first prize, Sellers the second and Wil- 
cox the third. On the same evening, in Brothers, the Freshmen 
spread themselves upon the question: ‘Should Representatives be 
bound by the will of their Constituents?’ The judges were Prof. A, 
M. Wheeler, D. B. Perry, M.A., and J. T. Platt, LL.D. The speak- 
ers were A. D. Whittemore, (aff.) of New York City; G. F. Doughty, 
(aff.) of Cincinnati, O.; C. W. Benton, (neg.) of Mt. Lebanon, Syria ; 
H. H. Ragan, (neg.) of Turin, N. Y.; John Brady, (neg.) of Tipton, 
Ind.; C. J. Harris, (aff.) of East Putnam; John Leal, (neg.) of East 
Meredith, N. Y.; J. S. Seymour, (neg.) of Whitney’s Pt., N. Y.; 


. W. O. Henderson, (neg.) of Marysville, O.; and W. K. Harrison, 


(neg.) of Bethlehem. ‘The first prize was taken by Ragan, the second 
by Harrison and the third by Seymour. The Linonia Juniors, on the 
evening of May 6th, debated the question: ‘‘ Are our Institutions cal- 
culated to develope great Statesmen?” The judges were Prof. Daniel 
C. Eaton, Prof. William P. Trowbridge, Rev. Francis Lobdell. The 
speakers were G. A. Spalding, of Greenup, Ky.; G. R. Milburn, of 
Washington, D. C.; D. M. Totman, of Norwich, N. Y.; D. Harmon, 
of San Francisco, Cal.; D. N. Beach, of South Orange, N. J.; and L. 
E. Curtis, of Oneida, Ill. Curtis received the first prize, Beach the 
second, and Harmon and Milburn divided the third. The Junior 
Brothers, on the same evening, discussed the question: ‘‘ Ought a Gov- 
ernment to patronize Literature ?”” The judges were Prof. G. E. Day, 
A. B. Miller, M.A. and J. T. Beckwith, B.A. ‘The speakers were 
J. H. Clendenin, of Gallipolis, O.; E. S. Lines, of Naugatuck, and 
T. R. Bacon, of New Haven. Every man who spoke took a prize. 
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Lines received the first, Bacon the second, and Clendenin the third, 
The audience, varying from one to eight, were enthusiastic in their 
expressions of delight, and left the hall firmly convinced that the gov- 
ernment should by all means patronize literature—an opinion in which 
the disputants heartily coincided, as they visited the Treasury on Mon- 
day. After such a debate as this, it is merely descending from the 
sublime to the ridiculous to mention some of the 


Trifles 


of themonth, Friday, April 7, was Fast Day, and the students rejoiced in 
a holiday. There were no services held in the chapel, but the day seems 
to have been observed everywhere except in the Seminary. We are told 
that an elderly gentleman, after searching for his son, in vain, among the 
upper stories of that building, was horrified to find him in one of the 
lecture rooms, smoking and playing whist with a crowd of Theologues. 
—On Saturday, April 8, the Freshmen appeared in gorgeous beavers,— 
The inhabitants of Farnam were roused from their slumbers about 5 
o’clock Sunday morning, Apr. 9, by some evil minded youth, who with 
stentorian voice invited the college to attend the 6 o’clock Trinity ser- 
vice and hear the Easter anthem. A few were enticed out of bed and 
were well repaid for their fortitude.—Mr. Twining of Cambridge occu- 
pied the chapel pulpit Apr. 9. Mr. Burton of Hartford Apr. 30. Dr. 
Bacon in the morning of May 7, Pres. Woolsey in the afternoon.— 
On Monday, 10, as elsewhere recorded, New Haven was turned inside 
out by the German Peace celebration. Prof. Gilman addressed the 
people from a stage erected upon the State House steps.—G. E. Martin, 
72, gave readings in Mystic during vacation, which are very highly 
spoken of. CC. Phelps, ’70, has also been giving readings in this vicinity. 
—Prof. Gilman addressed the Teachers’ Institute on April 6. His 
subject was, “‘ Connecticut in the light of the new Census,””—Rev. H. 
M. Whitney, late of Geneva, IIl., brother of Prof. Whitney of Yale, is 
to assume charge of the Rhetorical Department of Beloit College, dur- 
ing the remainder of the academical year.—There will be published 
shortly a collection of sermons by Pres. Woolsey, entitled “‘ ‘The Relig- 
ion of the Present and Future.” They will be selected from the ser- 
mons which he has delivered in the college chapel during the last twenty- 
five years.—J. B. Smith, ’72, has been painting fine scenery for Music 
Hall and for some of the college societies.—April 30 the Farnamites 
were rendered miserable by the sudden giving out of water all over the 
building. Some one grimly remarked that the “‘ aristocrats had become 
the great unwashed.”—April 29, the Clark essays were speedily com- 
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pleted and handed in,—The College Glee Club went to Springfield 
May 3, to sing at’a large fair.—May 3, “‘ David,” the apple-man, gave 
a “ wedding evening entertainment ” in the basement of the State House. 
A large assemblage gathered there and paid 10 cents admission fee for 
the privilege of buying fruit. The students looked kindly on the insti- 
tution and enlivened the performance by several “‘ rushes.””—Benj. Hop- 
pin, ’72, has returned from his European tour, much improved in health, 
and has resumed his studies. —The third term catalogues are in press. — 
F, A. Langworthy, ’72, is the new superintendent of the George St. 
German Sunday School.—The Seniors make geological trips into the 
country with Prof. Dana, every pleasant Saturday afternoon.—Prof. 
Brush has commenced his geological lectures.—On Monday evening, 
May 1, Prof. D. C, Eaton delivered a lecture before the Conn. Histor- 
ical Society, upon the history of the noxious weeds of New Haven and 
the vicinity.— The Glee Club proposes to take a yachting tour at the 
beginning of next vacation. ‘The proceeds of the concerts given along 
the route are to defray, the expenses.—A. H. Adams, ’67, E. W. 
Miller and T. C. Welles, 68, R. B. Richardson and Arthur Shirley, 
’69, have recently been licensed to preach.—C. D, Waterman, ’74, has 
been chosen captain of the Freshman crew.—The School of Philology 
in Yale has been reoganized and the system of instruction is now com- 
pleted. It is designed to meet the wants of those who “‘ are seeking by 
higher study in this department, to gratify their love of knowledge and 
gain a more extended literary culture, or fit themselves for the various 
posts of instruction open to well-trained scholars in the rising and ex- 
panding institutions of the country.”—In the latest issue of Steiger’s 
Literarischer Monatsberieht appears the following item: ‘‘ Den Sopho- 
moren des Yale College in New Haven sind jiingst als Preisaufgaben 
folgenda Themata gestellt worden: Annexation of States without con- 
sulting the members thereof, und Bismarck as a Diplomatist.” After a 
world-wide celebrity like this what can the Sophomore desire further ? 
—The Boston Advertiser says it is understood that the terms of arbi- 
tration in the case of the late Mr. Washburn, of Worcester, are nearly 
agreed upon, and that the American Bible Society will be represented by 
President Woolsey.—The funeral services of Janitor Chipman’s eldest 
will be attended with appropriate ceremonies, on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 17, at the Medical college, unless this obstreperous youth shall 
speedily discontinue his impudent mimicry. This statement is made on 
the authority of an enraged Farnamite who rooms on the ground floor. 
—The Alpha Delta Phi fraternity will hold their thirty-ninth annual 
convention at Middletown, on Wednesday and ‘Thursday, May 17 and 


52 
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18. A poem is to be delivered by Rev. David H. Ela, and an oration 
by Rev. Edward Everett Hale—On Monday, May 8, the prominent 
Freshmen were beset by the Junior society men, who were assisted in 
efforts by some of the Seniors. Pledges were given, confabulations were 
held and a general excitement prevailed during the afternoon. The 
fidelity shown in keeping their agreement is very commendable in the 
Junior societies.—Prof. Salisbury has recently given a thousand dollars 
for the benefit of the department of Oriental literature in Yale College. 
—lIt is reported that C. Phelps, ’70, is training a boat crew in Winsted, 
—R. P. Keep, formerly tutor in Yale, now U. S. Consul at Athens, is 
intending to send some bas-reliefs and engravings illustrating ancient 
Grecian art to the Hartford High school.—-D. E. Jones of the Yale 
Divinity School has accepted a call to the Congregational church in 
Roxbury.—Prof. Gilman has written to Mr. Gage of Hartford, thank- 
ing him for the facilities extended to the S. S. S. lecturers, during their 
recent course of lectures in that city.—Rev. Asa D. Smith, D. D., 
President of Dartmouth, will address the alumni of the Yale Divinity 
School at their anniversary, May 18. 


Ss. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
Base Ball. 


It has long been a conundrum to many inquiring minds, why there 
have been no good base ball nines among the Scientifics. ‘There seems to 
be no reason why a nine should not exist, able to compete with the class 
nines of the Academic department, and with a fair chance of success, 
The numbers of the Scientifics are greater than the average Academic 
classes; and in boating they have for years put in a presentable crew. 
It is now possible to raise a good ball nine, taking men from the several 
classes: for instance—among the Freshmen there are at least three, the 
Juniors may have but two, but among the Seniors there are four or five 
good players. We shall lose, perhaps, in having no swift pitcher; but 
in pitching ball, as in other things, a little practice goes a great way, and 
with anything before us to stir up the working spirit, it is quite likely 
that our pitching would improve. The nine which would in all proba- 
bility be chosen now, would contain careful and heavy batters, and 
men who, if they will practice, can field tolerably well. Captain Lins- 
ley has engaged a ground on Whitney Avenue, where practice will be 
carried on, and is doing his best to awaken some interest in our national 
game, 
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Quite a number of men have been training for the crew which will 
soon be selected and set to work. There is good material to pick from 
and high hopes are held of success. The subscription list started last 
term met with a good reception, and the funds received covered the 
debts of the club, with a surplus for this season’s expenses, 


Notes. 


Vacation has left its marks. The Senior class remains the same as 
last term, but the Juniors have lost four men and the Freshmen two,— 
Prof. Brewer has removed to Cambridge, Mass., for the summer, and is 
engaged in botanical studies. His specimens were collected in Califor- 
nia some years since.—Mr. J]. S. Adam, of the Laboratory, who accom- 
panied the San Domingo expedition as Assistant Mineralogist, has 
returned to his former work. He speaks of traveling over the island 
on horseback, with little to do except to seek his own amusement.— 
Prof. Brush is giving four lectures a week in Descriptive Mineralogy.— 
Prof. Verrill continues his lectures in Zodlogy to the Juniors and 
Seniors. He will take his class on various expeditions during the 
term.—Prof. Johnson gives the lectures in Agricultural Chemistry this 
term in place of Prof Brewer.—Prof. Norton is lecturing daily to the 


> 


Senior Engineers on “‘lron Structures,” and also on the ‘‘ Theory of 
the Arch,” while Prof. Trowbridge meets them in the afternoon at the 
Art Building and instructs them in ‘‘ Drawing and Mechanism.”—Prof. 
Eaton has recovered from his protracted illness and is able to take the 
Juniors upon botanical excursions as formerly.—The Freshmen have 
just commenced their practical surveying under Tutor Weils, Mr. Hill, 
of 69, and Mr. Sherman, of ’71.—J. N. Judson, of 71, who left last 
term, is now leveler on the Jefferson City and Lebanon R. R. in Mis- 
souri.— The Seniors have six weeks in which to finish their Graduating 
Theses, upon which half the class have not yet done an hour’s work.— 
During vacation several Seniors have been traveling through the region 


of the iron furnaces in Pennsylvania. They were received very hospit- 


ably and were permitted to make all the investigations they desired.— 
Another Freshman has taken refuge in Farnam under the wing of an 
Academic Junior. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 
New Books. 


Desk and Debit. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Pp. 334. 1871 

New Haven: Judd & White. 

This is the third volume of the Upward and Onward series, which we 
believe to be the eighth series of books for boys which this popular author 
has distributed among the present generation of youth. The story before us 
resembles all the others in plan and development. They are certainly inter- 
esting and exciting, and are welcomed eagerly by the class for which they are 
intended. They are also pure and elevated intone. Still, it seems to us, 
that the characters are almost invariably precocious, and the lives over- 
crowded with incident. Perhapsthe juvenile mind would find no satisfaction 
in a hero that was natural, and a history that was probable. Yet we doubt 
the propriety of scattering so lavishly attractive stories, which are calculated 
to foster that spirit of restlessness and discontent with all that is common- 
place, which is already so universal. 

Publicand Parlor Readings. Humorous. By Lewis B. Monroe. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. Pp. 318. 1871. New Haven: Judd & White. 

This work is full of interest. It does not pretend to bea carefully made 
collection. It consists of a few amusing extracts from the works of familiar 
authors. Several writers of recent fame, like Saxe, Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain are represented in its pages. While very incomplete as a book of 
reference, it appears admirably adapted for the purpose for which it was 
designed. 


M.or N. By J. G. Whyte-Melville. New York: Leypoldt, Holt & Williams. 
Pp. 159. 1871. New Haven: Judd & White. 
A very exciting novel with an original plot. The clear, full print of the 
book adds greatly to the comfort of the reader. Altogether it is a story over 
which one can readily spend an afternoon. 


The Fight at Dame Europa’s School; showing how the German Boy thrashed 
the French Boy, and how the English Boy looked on. Boston: Charles 
H. Spencer. New Haven: Judd & White. 

This is a funny pamphlet, whose contents are thoroughly described in its 
somewhat elaborate title. The English Boy, notwithstanding his neutrality, 
occupies an extremely unenviable position. 


The Model Prayer. By George C. Baldwin, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Pp. 298. 1871. New Haven: Judd & White. 

This book consists of a course of eleven lectures upon the Lord’s Prayer. 
The first of these is introductory and somewhat general in its character ; the 
others contain an exposition of the prayer, clause by clause, and also 
thoughts and useful lessons suggested. The book is earnest and instructive, 
and numerous incidents and illustrations serve to make it attractive to the 
general reader. Though perhaps the comments are needlessly spun out, yet 
we recommend the work as calculated to give a deeper reverence for the 
words of our Lord, and a better appreciation of the grandeur and beauty, the 
appropriateness and comprehensive truths of this simple and familiar petition 
so often thoughtlessly repeated. 
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Exchanges. 


COLLEGE EXCHANGEs.—College Review, College Herald, College Fournal, Col- 
lege Courant, College Mercury, College Courier, College Days, College Argus, Dal- 
housie College Gazette, Bethany College Guardian, College Words, Western Col- 
legian, Annalist, Jarvis Hall Record, Seaside Oracle, Harvard Advocate, Acorn, 
Irving Union, Cornell Era, Index Niagarensis, Beloit Monthly, Trinity Tablet, 
Tripod, Nassau Literary Magazine, Cap and Gown, Union Literary Magazine, 
Chronicle, Owl, Yale Courant, University Reporter, Targum, Miami Student, 
Cadet, Amherst Student, Virginia University Magazine, College Times. 

OUTSIDE MAGAZINES.—WNation, Appleton'’s Fournal, Newspaper Reporter, 
Figaro, Overland Monthly, Wood's Household Magazine, Literary Companion, 
Loomis’ Fournal, Herald of Health, Monthly Bulletin, Public School Fournal, 
Journal of Education, Manufacturer and Builder, American Literary Gazette, 
Every Saturday. 

It has been a source of wonder to us, as we have examined these exchanges, 
that so many of them have prefixed the adjective “ College” to their titles. 
Is it not better to use the name of the college or that of the town in which 
the paper is published? Since these periodicals are multiplying constantly, 
we make this suggestion. It is convenient to associate a particular publica- 
tion with a particular place. Hence it seems desirable to unite the “local 
habitation” with the “ name.” 

Judging from the present capacity of the Acorn, the oak must be a long 
distance ahead. We notice in ita number of verbal inaccuracies. Still, in 
spite of its extreme youthfulness, it is all that it pretends to be. 

The humor which appears fortnightly in the “ Atoms” of the /arvard 
Advocate is certainly refreshing, but, for genuine wit, its notices of Yale, which 
occupy such prominent positions under the head of ‘“ Exchanges,” are fear- 
ful and wonderful. Take for example the following: “The President of 
Yale has advised the second division of the Senior Class to be vaccinated. 
Why this partiality?” 

The Annalist is a readable paper but is carelessly written. We clip from 
one of its articles a passage which strikes us as remarkable for clearness and 
correctness: “In a crowd of idlers | saw a person once, they were laughing 
at him. I soon discovered the cause. He had a habit of causing his mouth, 
when anything was said that pleased him, which (?) they were all very careful 
not todo, to assume the aspect and proportions of the mouth of a carpet 
sack. I tried this but couldent (szc ) do it.” 

The Dalhousie College Gazette contains an essay upon the Composition of 
Man, in which much that is ingenious and interesting is marred by the wild 
and absurd illustrations which are crowded into almost every sentence. 

In the College Review we notice the first of a series of papers entitled “ Col- 
lege Anecdotes.” One of the stories is as follows: ‘“ Upon a Commencement 
occasion ‘a lunatic alumnus’ not being able to get into the church, set up 
for himself in the street outside, where after he had mounted himself upon a 
mason’s inverted mortar-tub, he commenced a very classical oration as fol- 
lows: “ Hoc noxe conventum est planetorum in domus Forum, Utor, abutor, 
Sruor, fungor, potior and vescor govern the ablative. Aecordor, memini, remi- 
niscor and obliviscor govern the—” ‘Hold on! hold on there! cried a con- 
stable with a stentorian voice. ‘ Stop your noise,’ Xc.” 

The College Review, however, is especially remarkable for its savageness 
towards Yale. Every number contains a fling against this magazine. For 
example, in the last issue of the C. R. the editors declare their satisfaction at 
the retirement of our previous Board. If the information concerning it which 
we have received is correct, we can congratulate ourselves that before long 
this pugnacious little sheet will probably enter upon a permanent “ inter- 
mission.” 

Douglas Jerrold is said to have demurred to the postulate of a needy 
author that he “must live.” There seems, however, to be a well-founded 
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reason why the publisher of the Bethany Guardian should not die. His 
object in living appears to be “to get out of debt and into that happy con- 
dition in which he shall owe no man (nor woman either) anything save love.” 
With a view of removing any obstacle to an improvement of the Bethany 
Guardian, we cheerfully remit the debt of love which the publisher appears 
to owe us, provided his lady friends will be equally obliging. After this 
enormous sacrifice, how can any hard-hearted shopman be so lacking in pub- 
lic spirit as not to destroy any vouchers of pecuniary indebtedness which he 
may hold against the publisher of the Bethany Guardian. 

All the way from San Francisco comes “ Zhe Owl devoted to Mental Im- 
provement.” On the cover of the periodical is a picture of this phenomenon— 
a bird with intellectual aspirations. This design is really a valuable con- 
tribution to ornithology. But, after a careful perusal of the magazine, we 
suspect that this owl, like the rest of the species, is less remarkable for men- 
tal improvement than for drowsiness.” 

The National Transition Moonly Voice, devoted to Scientific National Recon- 
struction, Published at each Full Moon, comes to us from an individual bearing 
the euphonious name of Robert Sinnickson, or as he gives us to understand 
in his “humorous way’— 


“Our name, ‘they say,’ is but a mix— 
Its purport, Szz-a son of Nick’s.” 


Mr. Sinnickson, like Alfred Hardie of Hard Cash fame, was lured intoa 
lunatic asylum by “unprincipled politicians.” Having effected his escape, 
he is devoting himself to the “ propagation of a new National Idea,” which 
seems to be that Robert Sinnickson is altogether too great a light to be hid- 
den under the bushel of a lunatic asylum. In this opinion we perfectly 
agree with him. We cannot repress our admiration of the original and 
striking sentiments which flow from his pen. Consider, for example, the 
depth and power of an observation Hike this: “Oil and water will not mix, 
Brandy and sugar will.” How ‘unprincipled politicians” can dare to 
incarcerate a man who can write such sentences as these, is beyond our com- 
prehension. ; 

The Bright Side is the pleasant title of a nice little paper for children. 
The bright side is emphatically the outside, which is lighted up by a merry 
young face, looking out among garlands of roses. 

It is a relief to turn from these papers, which assail us from all quarters, to 
such a sheet as the .Va¢ion. Almost all the changes and improvements which 
are going on at Yale are discussed in its columns. In a recent copy we 
noticed that the college was congratulated “ upon having secured for its 
mineralogical cabinet the very extensive collection of pseudomorphous 
crystals belonging to Professor Blum of. Heidelburg.” 

We have lingered so long over the exchanges that we can only say a word 
in closing. We have gracefully borne the honors, and stood the treats, and 
eaten the supper of Editors i prospect, and have actually entered upon the 
duties of editors iz 7. We offer no original plans. We shall preserve the 
present appearance of the Lir. and continue the old departments. It will 
be noticed that the paragraph entitled “Town Shows” has been omitted. 
We consider that these are matters entirely distinct from the college, and see 
no propriety therefore in putting them on record in our pages. Perhaps it is 
well to state that the notion, current among our readers, that the Board are 
blessed with free tickets, is an entirely mistaken one. We have made one 
other change. Our subscribers will henceforward apply for copies at Hoad- 
ley’s, where all the Lits. will be distributed.” We cordially invite contribu- 
tions. It is evident that the Lir. should be the organ for the expression of 
the best college thought. That we may not be overburdened ourselves and 
that the best interests of the magazine may be promoted, it is desirable that 
in making contributions a perfect freedom should be felt. 

So, with greetings and invitations, we close our first number, 








